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ART AND MEASUREMENT. 


HE interesting theories of Mr. Hambidge acquire 
a peculiar importance at the present time, 
in the light that they shed on the attitude 
adopted towards art by so many writers and 
reformers. In some ways they are an advance, 
because, though indirectly, they assert the need of change 
in the practice of the artist. And this is a healthy sign. 
Bat if the arts fail us, if what Mr. Hambidge brings against 
the practice of art in modern times is true, the reasons do 
not lie in want of measurements, or of all the pride of 
intellect and thought. In fact, it is rather curious that at a 
time when so many of us are feeling the burden of accumu- 
lated knowledge, and the desire is so strong for more direct 
expression, Mr. Hambidge should place such dependence 
on it. For there is truth in the view of Wordsworth that a 
few plain principles of life and conduct are capable of more 
“than all the pride of intellect and thought.” If the arts 
are not able to sustain a conception of life in which vision 
and imagination are predominant, it is because they are 
not penetrated by a motive and outlook to enable them 
todo so. We shall not be able to present a god through 
mathematics! because in the end it is on inspiration and 
not on mathematics that beauty depends. These have 
their place, but they occupy one too large in the philosophy 
of Mr. Hambidge. They obscure his understanding of beauty 
and prejudice his otherwise interesting inquiries. They 
are also dangerous in that, at a time when we need above 
all things proportion in our thoughts, they extend a bias 
in the wrong direction. For the freedom of development 
which is lacking in the arts, lies in what neither measure- 
ments, institutions, forms of government, or patrons can 
bestow. The idealist—too often a sentimentalist—depend- 
ing on favourable circumstances and an easy road, draws a 
picture from other periods in history—the age of Pe icles or 
another—when the arts flourished, and finds in the 
cirgumstances of the times the source of the artist’s 
achievements. He does not see that the artist created the 
arcumstances, and that there will never be circumstances 
_ Thich are favourable except those created by him. In one 
sense, no times are favourable to art, because the ideal has 
always to be fought for, and it is not through being the child 
of his time that the artist flourished in the time of Pericles 
@ im any other age. Phideas was greater than his times ; 
%0 was Michael Angelo. There is no cause 0 ing more 
usly at the present time than this shallow theory 
of the dependence of the artist on circumstances. If art 
shes, it is because of the artist; because he has 
pane to a freedom which no one else can give him. 
he fails, it is because of his timidity. It is this timidity 
Wich leaves room to flourish all those abuses and other 
‘actionary influences which withstand art., The fear of 
poverty saps independence, and leaves art the hanger-on 
Society and of the rich. The arts cannot face both 
ways at the same time, yet they continually seek to do so ; 
ant for the claims of art and at the same time con- 
ng to those influences which most withstand 1t. Some 
institutions and sotieties abounding (in which the 
at ble aim is to promote art) the machinery of which is 
‘Social in spirit and continually increasing in the direction 
“elusive and aristocratic forms. We recognise correct 
“our to lie im conventionality, and flunkeyism 
ion. which is often the recipe for office. 
i is deplorable, and is in our midst. Mr. Hambidge 


oon 


tells us that there is so much lacking in art that we should 
have thought that improvement depended on more than 
his theory can do for it. We must not cover up our 
ugliness with rags, or complain of the sun if it will not light 
our cigar! Yet this is im effect what is done by Mr. 
Hambidge. He is impatient about art. It continually 
gets in his way. He suggests to us that the greater part 
of art can be learned instead of it being the least part, 
as Géethe more wisely taught. This confusion in his mind 
deflects all his thinking. He asked (in his recent address 
at the R.I.B.A.) to be allowed “to leave art alone,” in 
order to devote attention to “ the subtle problems of design,” 
and in this way we are to build up “ a magnificent crafteman- 
ship.” By the separation of art from craftsmanship we 
shall build up nothing at all; almost all the worst evils 
affecting the welfare of art have arisen through our persis- 
tently trying to do so. It was the craftsmen of Ephesus 
who withstood St. Paul; it was Plato who pointed out that 
craftsmanship without the idea, the force behind it, was a 
“low thing.” Our criticism of Mr. Hambidge is not directed 
against his theory so much as against the wrong proportion 
which it takes in his mind, the result of which is to obscure 
the magnitude of the task involved in building up a 
‘‘ superlative art production.” 

The Greek vase to which Mr. Hambidge referred was not 
created through measurements. The artist creates through 
laws which are not apparently dreamed of in his philosophy. 
The existence of the vase enabled Mr. Hambidge to make 
his measurements, but they did not enable the artist t 
create the vase! Beauty does not grow only out of mathe- 
matics, but from the deep and mysterious sources of human 
inspiration. We do not, however, believe in inspiration 
at the present time. Much is said about “the great heart 
of the people,” and that somehow, through his grasp of this, 
the artist evokes success. The sheep tell the shepherd 
what they like, and the shepherd supplies it! We see a 
good example of the working of this theory in the recently 
erected memorial to Nurse Cavell, which reveals the two- 
edged character of this outlook. We should like to know 
how far the qualities of this memorial commend themselves 
to the intelligent classes of the British publie? and do 
they meet the requirements of sculpture ? It is netessary 
to take note of these tendencies, as they are entangled in the 
outlook of democracy which they do not represent. The 
sculptor Epstein, because his tongue is not in his cheek, 
arrests us, whether we would or not, because he trusts to the 
reality and truth of his own visions, and not to any nonsense 
about interpreting the “ universal mind.” It is all this 
sophistry and compromise which fortifies the impulse of 
self-advancement and personal aims, resulting in the poverty 
of the single mind. What establishes and promotes art is 
the strength of purpose and will in the artist, which 
enables him to reach a true interpretation of his vision. 

The present time is not without its promise of new birth, 
for the arts are always near their goal. It is false to life 
to assume that there is no support for the true and the 
beautiful. The pursuit of them will create the support, 
and in that higher ideal of service the arts will find their goal. 
Their freedom does not primarily depend on the ¢circum- 
stances without them, but on the beligis within them. 
If Mr. Hambidge is to see the presentation of a god again 
it will not be due to his measurement, but to the gcdlike 
qualities of the artist himself. 
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NOTES. 


We have already commented 

Unity in the On the report of the Charter 
Profession. Committee of the Royal 

Institute, of British Archi- 

tects recommending the holding of a 
special meeting for the purpose of obtain- 
ing sanction to appoint a representative 
committee to prepare a scheme for the 
unification and_ registration of the profes- 
sion, and it is now generally known that a 
special general meeting will be held on 
Monday for the purpose. There is every 
reason to think that this meeting will be 
well attended, as it should and, we hope, 
will be, and that at long last a really 
determined attempt is to be made to secure 
that unity which the profession so greatly 
needs and without which the laudable 
aim of architects for an improvement 
in their art and status is defeated. We 
have previously advocated the appoint- 
ment of a representative committee to 
prepare a comprehensive scheme and 
we have great hopes that, following a 
full and frank discussion on Monday, the 
Committee will be appointed, and that 








it will evolve a scheme which will meet 
with subsequent acceptance. Unity 
must be secured, otherwise the outlook 
for architects as a profession is dark 
indeed; unity — not self-seeking, or 
defiant combination, as we said last 
week, but the upraising of us all—and 
“that common action which alone can 
inspire that public confidence for respect 
for architecture which is the due of so 
great an art.” 


THe paper which Mr. H. 
Austen Hall read at the 
meeting of the R.1.B.A. on 
Monday, a report of which 
appears elsewhere, is of special interest 
at the present time, when several of 
our large drapery firms are engaged in 
rebuilding or are credited with the inten- 
tion to do so. Mr. Hall holds strong 
views on the subject of high buildings 
if he is correctly reported in a recent 
interview in the Times. “* The present 
rebuilding all over London, so far from 
being too high,” he says, “‘ appears to 
me to be economically three stories 
too low. The London Building Act is 
20 years out of date ; it allows only for 


High Build- 
ings in 
London. 


Bas-relief, Bronze Gates, the Duomo, Pisa. By BOLOGNA. 
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buildings about 80 ft. from the pa 
ment and two stories in a sloping roof 
This is not high enough for the presen; 
business needs of the City and 
West-end. What are required 
buildings high enough to cope 

the business needs of the centra! 

of London, the financial demand 
the City, and the more general activ tie 
of the West-end. If existing building 
were raised to eight stories hiy! 
would increase the accommodati: 
available by one-third in the (it 

the West-end. I think Sir Martiy 
Conway goes too far, but the pr. 
buildings are not making a sufi 
commercial use of the space ava 

and the high ground-rents paid 

it. . . . Practically all the buildings 
which have been started in London at 
the present time are too low. To get 
the advantage of the high ground-rents 
they should be at least 120 ft. high 
The top stories cost very much less 
than the lower stories, and it is the 
cheapest possible way of extending 
one’s business.” This is all 
sound reasoning if a city is run o 
commercial lines. How far common 
sense should rule the life of a cit 
perhaps, a debatable point. 


The Ameri- Mr. Hatt confirms D 
can Public One important respect the 
and Archi- recent remarks by Mr: 

tecture. Robert Atkinson in his 
report to the Architectural Association 
on the education of the architect in 
the U.S.A. “‘ Everywhere in America,” 
Mr. Atkinson told us, “ one is struck 
by the interest taken by the public 
in architecture and, more important 
still, in good architecture.” “The 
English attitude in building is different 
from the American,” says Mr. Hall. 
“ If an Englishman of the old-fashioned 
business type has a certain amount of 
space to be built over, he inquires how 
cheaply it can be done ; the American, 
how beautiful a building to suit his 
particular business can be erected on 
that piece of ground. The American 
public has a tremendous appreciation 
of good architecture, and people who 
erect buildings there regard it as the 
finest possible investment of capital 
and, consequently, they get the best 
architecture in America in commercial 
buildings. There to a business house 
fine architecture is a great asset and 4 
good advertisement. Recently some of 
the great English firms have been 
realising this also, but they are han 
pered by the Building Act.” The 
soundness of these remarks is not 
likely to be denied by anyone who 
has travelled in America, where the 
great value to the people of education 
in architecture appears to be generally 
recognised. The subject is one which 
might well receive the earnest «nd 
special consideration of all architect ural 
bodies in this country. 
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An American Country Cottage. 


_ Tue matter is more or 
The Public |... directly referred to by 
and the Arts “a : 
and Crafts Mr. Kerner-Greenwood, in 
his letter which appears on 
another page. Our correspondent rea- 
lises the responsibility of the architect 
in the education of the public in the 
appreciation of the arts and crafts, 
and he makes a practical suggestion 
which, we believe, has been made before, 
that the best buildings should be 
regularly illustrated and described in 
our daily newspapers and monthly 
magazines, “‘ by architects who have 
the gift of lucid eXplanation.” This 
opens up possibilities for one of our 
progressive architectural _ societies, 
though we are afraid the results would 
be discouraging; and, judging from 
Mr. Kerner-Greenwood’s concluding re- 
marks, that the “ architectural socie- 
ties might co-operate with editors and 
proprietors of suitable media with a 
view to placing England in a few 
hundred years where Greece was two 
thousand years ago,” he does not seem 
to expect the public taste to be very 
quickly improved ; and altogether we 
are afraid something more is needed, 
though there is no apparent reason 
why his suggestion should not be acted 
upon. 
Mr. HALL, in his r at 
sc a the RI.B.A. on Raeicy, 
Stores. drew attention to one defect 
that is not likely to be 
followed here, viz., the large amount of 
space that is entirely dependent on 
artificial light owing to the absence 
of light wells in very large blocks. 
The elevations exhibited on the screen 
showed great variety, and some were 
exceedingly good. In the course of 
the discussion, one speaker said he 
thought the stanchions generally were 
too closely spaced—they were about 
23 ft. centre to centre; but, widely- 
spaced stanchions necessitate deep 
girders which are very objectionable, 
than closely-spaced thin 
columns. Another speaker drew atten- 
tion to the enormous number of motor 
cars waiting for the latge number of 
people shopping at one time in the 
lofty buildings, the congestion being 
© great that the traffic is blocked, 
Walch is a good answer to those who 
argue that congestion in London would 
alleviated by the erection of sky- 
a A good case was made out 
_ the aiteration of the London 
§ Act in many particulars, but 








not for the removal of the restrictions 
as to height. It was stated that the 
London County Council did not con- 
sider drapery stores to be highly 
inflammable, but at the fire at Messrs. 
Arding & Hobbs, a few years back, 
a great deal of damage was done and 
many lives lost in a very short time. 


STATEMENTS have been fre- 


oe quently made in public 
Heudas that architects are largely 
Delays. responsible for delay which 


has occurred in getting 
houses built in connection with State- 
aided housing schemes. The Society 
of Architects is, therefore, collecting 
evidence in order to demonstrate to 
the Ministry of Health that this is not 
the case and, further, to show that in 
certain instances architects are inade- 
quately paid under the Scale of Charges 
laid down in Housing Memorandum 
No. 4. Architects engaged in carrying 
out State-aided housing schemes are 
invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Society of Architects, 
at 28, Bedford-square, W.C.1, giving 
such information as will enable that 


From the Womens International Art Club Exhibition 
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body to™ present an incontrovertible 
case to the Ministry offHealth on both 
these points. 


ArcHITECTS must always 


LA a feel envious of the extra 
i Sending-three days which the 
in Day. painters are allowed for 


sending subjects to the 
Academy. Whilst architects must de- 
liver their offerings on Friday, March 
26, painters are allowed till Monday, 
March 29—an extra time which makes 
a great deal of difference. The dates for 
sending in might (with commendable 
advantage to painters) be extended 
some two or three weeks, as the light 
is often very uncertain just about the 
usual time. Why could not the ex- 
hibition open towards the end of 
May? There should be a plethora 
of subjects for the architectural room 
this year, as many and great schemes of 
building are in contemplation. It will 
be interesting to see how far architects 
accept the invitation of the Council to 
send detail drawings of their work, 
which will certainly add something to 
the difficulties of successful hanging. 
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by faith Dotesen 


(fee page 330.) 


[The above is probably one of the best monuments ever designed by a woman, 
and many designers of existing memorials might envy its distinction. | 
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Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Claude W. Ferrier, architect, has now 
returned to his offices at 11, Waterloo-place, 
S.W.1, on their release by the Government. 
Telephone : Gerard 5300 ; telegrams : “ Claufer 
(Charles) London.” 

Mr. Geoffrey Denham, architect and surveyor, 
who for 16 years prior to the war had offices in 
Jewry-street, Winchester, has since his demobi- 
lisation taken temporary offices at Easton, 
Winchester. He would be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ lists for office reference. 


Painters in Water Colours. 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A., and Mr. Edgar T. 
Holding have been elected Associates of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


The Alpine Club Gallery. 

The Directors of the Chenil Gallery announce 
that by courtesy of the members of the kriday 
Club, who have deferred their usual! exhibition, 
Mr. Augustus John’s collection of war, peace 
conference and other portraits will remain on 
view until April 29. It is anticipated that 
several additions will be made during the 
Exhibition. The Trustees of the Birmingham 
Art Gallery have purchased two examples, viz., 
“Emir Feisul ” and the portrait of a Canadian 
Soldier. Under the Felton Bequest, the 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, has 
secured the “ Portrait of a Boy.” 

Leeds War Memorial. 

The Leeds War Memorial Committee has 
decided to consult Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
with regard to the proposed war memorial for the 
city. The suggestion for the memorial to take 
the form of a utilitarian building has been 
dropped, and it is to be of a purely decorative 
and morumental character. A site has been 
selected in Cookridge-street, which will have to 
be considerably widened for the purpose. After 
the site has been inspected by the consulting 
architect, competitive designs will be invited for 
the monument. The cost has not been defi- 
nitely fixed, but is expected to be about 


£100,000. 
London Traffic. 

The Advisory Committee on London Traffic 
has, in order to relieve the traffic congestion 
during the morning and evening “ peak-load ” 
hours, taken steps to ascertain the extent to 
which the hours of working in Central London 
can be varied, so that a larger number of persons 
may be enabled to leave between 4.0 and 4.45 
p-m., instead of at 5 o’clock or later. The 
Committee believes that substantial benefit 
would result from the adoption of some such 
measure by “ allied” businesses, and it solicits 
the co-operation of large employers of labour 
in this direction. Communications on _ the 
subject should be sent to Mr. J. A. C. Champion, 
Development Department, Ministry of Trans- 
port, 6, Whitehall-gardens, 8.W. 1. 


Labour for Housing Schemes. 

In answer to Mr. Myers, in the House of 
Commons, on Monday last, the Prime Minister 
stated that for the erection of 13,205 houses 
there was a shortage of 3,356 bricklayers, 
1,344 carpenters and joiners, 98 slaters, 193 
plasterers, 180 plumbers, and 310 painters and 
glaziers. The estimated number of men re- 
quired for the erection of 200,000 houses per 
annum, the number necessary to cope with 
the housing difficulty, was 64,800 bricklayers, 
55,800 carpenters and joiners, 6,800 slaters, 
22,000 plasterers, 9,600 plumbers and 11,000 


painters. 
Obituary. 

The death oceurred on March 12, at his 
residence at 192, Clapham-road, S.W.9, of 
Mr. Robert Page, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1L, senior 

rtner in the firm of Messrs. Stock, “Page and 
Btock, architects; of London Bridge, S.E. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday last, the Hon. 
Secretary announced the decease of Mr. George 
Ogden and Mr, A.J. P. Carrington, Licentiates, 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


—_—~-— 


Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts.). 

For tas War MemontaL Commrrres.— 
Design for a war memorial, Premium 25 
guineas. Sending-in day, May 8. (See our 
issue for March 5.) 


Cleethorpes. 


For THE, MemoriAL ComMMITTEE.—Designs 
for a memorial building. Premiums £50 and 
£25. (See ourZadvertisement pages, to-day). 


Hornsey.% 
For THESWARL)MemoniaAL Commirrer.— 


Designs for ajwar memorial. First premium, 30 
guineas ; second, 20 guineas ; third, 10 guineas. 
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Sending-in day April 20. (See our issue 


March 5.) 


The R.1.B.A. and the Society of Archisec 


call attention to the fact that the eo, 
of this competition are unsatisfactory, 
are negotiating with the promoters in ¢} 


of securing 


their amendment. M; 


al 


an w 


members are advised to take no part i: 


competition. 


Sheffield. 


For THE Crry Councin.—Designs for 
memorial halls. The selected architect y 


remunerated according to 


the sche 


charges issued by the R.1.B.A., and p 


of £250, £150 and £109 will be 


“luie 


paid t 


authors of the designs placed second, third 
fourth. Sending-in day, July 31. 


issue for March 5.) 
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Prestatyn Town War Memorial. 
(This ilustration is of’ the first premiated design in the recent public 
competition won by Mr. L. W. Barnard, F.R.1.B.A., of Cheltenham. 
The memorial is to be of Portland stone, and is to be carried out by 


Messrs. R. L. Boulton & Sons, of Cheltenham, at a cost of £750.} 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





«Esse Quam Videri.”’ 

Siz,—I must plead guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment—I am young. Having been precocious 
from the cradle, I am cognisant of the crime. 
In extenuation I plead that 1 am removing the 
stigma year by year, and would suggest that 
though an engine is a far more modern invention 
than a rudder, both are necessary to progression. 
As it would appear that the Institute has at 
last been stung to action by something, though I 
do not suggest it was by the frivolous utterances 
of youth, it would be wiser to await the deli- 
berations of mellowed middle age before 
continuing the discussion. — 

May I take this opportunity of offering my 
thanks to Mr. Butler for the very sporting 
moderation he has shown towards my youthful 
impetuosity, and @f saying that though young 
I am old enough to recall during several years 
his beneficent enthusiasm for the welfare of 


the profession? 
H. Bryant Newsorp, M.A., 8.R.A. 


Architects’ Licence Law. 


Sm,—Mr. Newbold’s preamble calls for no 
comment beyond a contradiction of the state- 
ment that “the Society of Architects has 
stated that they are powerless to protect,” 
whatever that may mean. Regarding the 
Licence Law, Sections 1 to 4 are machinery. 
Section 5 is interesting as prohibiting joint 
stock companies from obtaining a licence to 
practise architecture, but there is nothing 
to prohibit them doing architectural work under 
some other description. Sections 6 to 8 are 
common to such laws in other countries, and 
Section 9 goes one better than any Registration 
Bill yet introduced in Great Britain, inasmuch 
as it not only defines an architect, but makes 
it clear that quite a number of persons who 
are not architects, but who are concerned with 
the construction of buildings, would be entitled 
to register as architects. 

Perhaps it is in anticipation of some such 
measure becoming law in this country that at 
least one muncipality has conferred upon its 
engineer the title of “architect” to ease the 
situation so far as the local housing scheme 
is concerned. Sections 10 and 12 are the 
machinery for revoking or renewing licences. 

Mr. Newbold does not mention in which of the 
States of America the Licencing Law whjch he 
quotes is enforced, but as he has had actual 
experience of working under the Act he can no 
doubt give instances of action being taken 
by the Board under Sections 5, 8, 9, 10, or any 
other Section, with such effect as would justify 
his assumption that a similar Act in this country 
would be a panacea for the professional wrongs 
which he is out to right as the self-elected 
champion of a long-suffering profession. 

C. McArtnuer Butier, F.C.LS., 
Secretary, Society of Architects, 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 

Sm,—A rumour seems to be flying round 
that among the members of the Executive of this 
Union are representatives of practising archi- 
tects and surveyors. I trust you will allow 
me space to contradict this damaging report, 
which may, in the first instance, have been set 
going either unintentionally or out of malice. 
The practitioner is not eligible for membership 
of the Union, except in a purely honorary, 
hon-voting capacity, and members establishing 
their Own practices must revert to this class. 
The Executive is composed of members of the 
Union in every way eligible for such member- 


ship. 

There is another point for which I would 
cTave a little of your space, “Many gentlemen 
seem to be afraid to join us in case we should 
become “extreme.” We have shown little 
a * this so far, and it is certainly the desire 

ope 


i the present Executive to pursue 
nothing but a reasonable yet not the leas effective 
Programme of reform. May I int out to 


Such gentlemen that the eo- * extreme 


or “advanced” members of a trade or pro- 
fession will always be among the first to join 
such @ movement as ours, be the programme 
ever so moderate? The surest way to maintain 
a moderate course for us is for those who stand 
outside and tremble to come boldly in and 
assert their membership. Inside they have 
the helm very largely in their own hands; 
outside they have no power at all, and if they 
believe it to be in the best interests of the 
professions that we do nothing extreme, they 
should show their loyalty to such by joining us. 
Caas. McLAcHLan, 
Hon. Secretary. 


34-35, Bedford-square, W.C. 1. 


The Proposed National Building Code. 

Str,—There is one point in connection with 
the articles “The Proposed National Building 
Code,” now appearing in the Builder, that 
should be taken into consideration by the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers. 

As your contributor points out, Regulations 
6 and 7 are “ hopelessly ambiguous,” and he 
asks what is the quantity surveyor to check, 
and what is.he to do if he finds an error? My 
contention is that the only thing he could 
check would be the moneying out of the priced 
items, and the casting up. Suppose he dis- 
covers any clerical errors, and on adjusting the 
total, finds that it exceeds the next lowest 
tender? In a case like this, a quite possible 
one, I maintain it would be fairer for the next 
lowest tenderer to be given the opportunity 
to submit his priced schedule for examination 
by the quantity surveyor, and if it then proved 
the*lowest that he be offered the carrying out 
of the work. 

It is a matter that deserves careful considera- 
tion by the rere a I have myself come 
across several instances of errors in the moneying 
out, both ordinary and extraordinary. One 
glaring instance I remember was of an item 
which is universally measured at per cubic 
foot, being actually billed at per cubic yard, 
but priced and monied out as in cubic feet, with 
the result that the tender was increased over 
£700, an addition of over 10 per cent. on the 
amount tendered. W. Parry-Joxzs, 

Quantity Surveyor. 

** Silent Leges Inter Arma."’ 

Sir,—We must all thank Mr. C. G. Baldwin 
for his outspoken letter, which is quite to the 
point. Good buildings are one of the best 
assets a country can possess. Without buildings, 
trade and commerce cannot be carried on. 
If we are not able to keep building, we shall 
sink into oblivion as regards our production. 
Production requires a building in which to 
“ produce”; men require houses to live in; 
hence, building should be progressive. It is 
one of the oldest industries known, as Babylon- 
ian bricks, stamped with the names of k‘ngs 
dating as far back as B.c. 2500, have been 
found south of Babylon, Every encouragement 
should, therefore, be given to an industry of 
such antiquity and utility. “Finance Acts” 
and “ Prices” should be reviewed and brought 
into line to meet the need of the community 
at the present time. A. Sours. 


The Taste of the Public in Arts and Crafts. 

Sir,—Some very outspoken and fearless 
remarks were made by Sir Frank Baines when 
he recently addressed the manufacturers at the 
Ideal Homes Exhibition. He implied “ that 
the arts and crafts movement was relat‘vely of 
little influence in improving the standard of 
industr.al design, since it dealt principally with 
handicrafts, and had left the British manufac- 
turer unafiected; its whole tendency was to 
disregard the necessity of materially influencing 
the bulk production of commodities by the 
utilisation of machinery.” 

Some years ago I joined this movement, 
thinking I could lift my advertising and litera- 
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ture to a higher plane. I spent.an afternoon 
attending one of their meetings in which fluent 
speakers made witty remarks, so that I, together 
with an artist friend who had accompanied me, 
had a very happy hour. I perused the litera- 
ture which was sent to me, but could not digest 
it because it was so extraordinarily dry. There 
was never 4 single hint of any value given to the 
manufacturer; everything was abstract— 
nothing was concrete. 

If an artist with as much energy as Sir Frank 
Baines would devote himself to educating mann- 
facturers, I think something would be achieved, 
but it would not be very remunerative employ- 
ment financially. Are we not progressing as 
quickly as one can expect fora northern nation 
such as ours, where we are so devoid of sunshine 
and @olour during the dreary winter months ? 
We have also a long way to go before we can 
catch up with France—quite apart from the 
climate—and we are apt to forget that we had 
hardly a scrap of architecture, “from which 
springs all art,” until William the Conqueror 
brought his builders over to build his churches. 
We had, up to that time, only a few plain Saxon 
buildings. When we visit those marvellous later 
works of art in France, such as the church of 
Brou, near Macon, which are just as intact as 
on the day when they were erected, and then 
think about the time when artistic progress was 
stopped in England by civil wars, the Puritans, 
&e., it makes one more satisfied when we see 
what London and many of our big cities can 
show in architectural buildings, and in the 
artistic displays which fill many of our shops. 

And now I come to the reason I am addressing 
the Editor of an architectural paper. The 
architect, more than any other professional man, 
is responsible for educating the taste of the 
public in arts and crafts, for by his work the 
mind and the eye of the citizen is unconsciously 
trained. Good architecture teaches him some- 
thing of the rules of proportion, and shows him 
the beauties of form and colour. Would not 
@ great appreciation of art and craftsmanship 
accrue to the community if the best buildings 
were regularly illustrated and described in our 
daily newspapers and monthly magazines by 
architects who have the gift of lucid explana- 
tion? What does the average householder know 
about proportion, style and dignity in architec 
ture? Would he admire the gaudy, gilded 
hotels, restaurants and music halls if he were 
trained even a little? It may be a matter 
ultimately for the Minister of Education, but he 
has more than he will get through for some 
years. In the meantime, the architectural 
societiés might co-operate with editors and 
proprietors of suitable media with a view to 
placing England in a few hundred years where 
Greece was two thousand years ago! Why 
not ? 

J. H. Kerner-Greexwoon. 


———»~=<g= oe 


R.1.B.A. Council Notices. 


The following matters were considered at a 
meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on March 1: 


R.1.B.A. Pri e Drawings.—A selection from 
the Prize Drawings exhibited at the R.1L.B.A. in 
January will be sent on tour among the allied 
societies in the United Kingdom. 

R.1.B.A, War Memorial.—The conditions of 
a competition, limited to Service men, for the 
R.LB.A. War Memorial, were settled. 

The Ministry of Labour.—Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed in the place of Mr. Paul Water- 
house as the representative of the R.I.B.A. on 
the interviewing Board at the Ministry of 
Labour. 

British Engineering Standards 
Mr. Digby L. Solomon was appointed as the 
representative of the R.f.B.A. on the Sub- 
Committee for the standardisation of eopper- 
alloy fittings. 

Echibition of Lay-out Plana, The Lay- 
out plans which were exhibited at Olympia 
during the “Ideal Home” Exhibition are on 
view at the R.1.B.A. Galleries. 
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Ma. J. W. Stmpsow (President) took the 
chair at a general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W. 1, on Monday last. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were taken as read and 


THE PLANNING OF DEPARTMENTAL 
STO RES. 


Me. H. Austen Hawi then delivered an 
address, illustrated with lantern slides, on 
“The Planning of some American Department 
Stores,” in the course of which he said that the 
principal considerations which governed the 
planning of large stores in America must be 
understood before a detailed study of the 
subject could be profitably followed. The object 
of the building being for the display and sale 
of goods, it followed that everything must be 
subordinated to that purpose. The architecture 
must be a setting only to the merchandise that 
was displayed, giving value to the goods for 
sale without competing in interest with them. 
In other words, the architecture was the servant 
of an idea in the strictest sense. The planning 
and equipment of a store would provide: first, 
the best possible display of merchandise ; 
secondly, the greatest facility to the public for 
purchasing in comfort. Since it was really a 
practical problem of display and convenience, 
it was necessary to bear those two governing 
considerations in mind. 

The Wanamaker Building.—The Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia (Messrs. D. H. Burnham 
& Co., architects) was completed in 1911, and 
was the largest store in America in one building. 
The building occupied an entire city block, and 
measured 480 ft. by 250 ft. It was twelve 
stories high, and rose 247 ft. above the pave- 
ment. The basements were 34ft. below the 
street level, making the total height of the 
building 281 ft. The site was surrounded by 
streets on the four sides, which gave the oppor- 
tunity for an ideal store plan. The site was 
a y occupied by the old store, and it was 
desired to interfere as little as possible with the 
existing buildings during demolition. The work 
was divided into three portions, and the excava- 
tions under the first portion were carried out 
before the demolition of the building. The 
upper part was underpinned, the basements 
excavated, and the foundation wall and retaining 
walls brought up to the state in which they 
were to receive the stanchions and super- 
structure—a remarkable undertaking, which 
was completed in nine months. The old 
buildings standing over the new basements were 
then pulled down, and the same procedure was 
followed in the other sections. 

Another matter of interest in the construction 
of this building was the consideration given to 
the possibility of settlement in the ground under 
the enormous weight it was called upon to take, 
so that there should be no sign of separation in 
the stone joints where the sections joined up. 
Accurate records were taken by bench marks of 
the settlement during the building operations 
from commencement to conipletion. ‘The build- 
ing went down half-an-inch, and this was 
allowed for in building the subsequent portions. 
The calculations were exact, and there was no 
sign whatever of the junction of the three 
portions. The entrances were in the centre 
of each of the four fronts, and were treated in a 








most dignified¥manner. No name appeared 
anywhere outside the building. 

The plan was divided into three sections by 
fire walls running the entire width of the 
building. In London the limit of open floor 
space was 20,000 ft. super, whereas the central 
portion in this building was 50,000 ft. super, and 
the remaining portions 35,000 ft. super each. 
The magnificent effect of these great spaces 
could only be realised by those who had seen 
them. Each of the fire walls had three open- 
ings in it, with fire-resisting doors and the usual 
fusible link device for closing automatically in 
case of fire. Tower escape stairs were planned 
at each end of the fire walls. These stairs were 
reached by balconies open to the air, and were 
planned with double decks—a stair within a 
stair. In addition to these escape stairs, there 
were six main staircases and four separate stairs 
to basement, making eighteen in alk 

The lifts were placed along the fire walls, and 
on both sides in long banks. The position was 
central, and no light was obstructed by this 
arrangement. There was some objection to 
so many lifts in a straight line, because it was 
difficult to catch a lift if one were waiting in 
the wrong place in a long line of lifts. This was 
overcome to a great extent by making six 
together travelling up and six down. There 
were sixty-eight lifts in the building altogether, 
of which fifty-two were for passengers. They 
measured 6 ft. 6in. by 5 ft. 6 in. inside the cage. 
Tn addition, ten small electric lifts were installed 
from stock rooms to selling floors for the quick 
delivery of goods. These adjoined the spiral 
conveyors running from the top floors to sub- 
basement. These’ conveyors or chutes were 
four in number, constructed of steel, and made 
in double spirals; in one spiral parcels were 
carried to the basement delivery room for 
despatch to customers ; the other spiral carried 
goods from the stock rooms to the selling floors 
below. 

The spacing of stanchiggg, by which the plan 
was determined, was the fist consideration in a 
building of this kind. The spans adopted were 
22 ft. 64 in., which appeared to work well in 
practice. The tendency in new stores under 
consideration was to increase these spans. .They 
were being contemplated up to 25 ft. 6 ins. 
centres. The design of stanchion casings should 
be as simple as possible. The usual type 
employed was a plain square or round, the 
simpler the treatment the better, bearing in 
mind the subordination of architectural forms 
to the display of goods. The same remark 
applied to the ceilings; some of the vaulted 
and highly decorated types undoubtedly detrac- 
ted attention from the goods exhibited and 
reduced the apparent height of the stories. 

The height of stores varied considerably in 
America. Wanamaker’s was designed on a 
lavish scale throughout, and this was expressed 
in the heights of the stories, which were as 
follows :—Ground floor, 27 ft. ; first floor, 24 ft. ; 
second floor, 25ft.7in. ; remainder, 17 ft. 5in. ; 
restaurant, 22 ft., all floor to floor measurements. 
These were greater heights than usual, but 
the effect was very impressive. The feature of 
the interior was the grand court, 112 ft. long 
by 66 ft. wide by 150 ft. high. The lower part 
of the walls was faced with bastard statuary 
marble with green Tinos bands. The upper 
portions were finished in plaster. A good effect 
was obtained by varying the design of the 
balconies, each alternate one being painted 
bronze colour instead of white, with the result 
that the scale was greatly improved, and the 
oppressive effect of many floor levels rising one 
above another was overcome. Only the very 
largest stores adopted the principle of a central 
court for light. When the claims of daylight 
or floor space had to be weighed against each 
other, the floor space was invariably chosen 
as the most important consideration. Conse- 
quently, the great majority of stores practically 
depended wpon artificial light on all floors. 
The grand organ, the largest in the world, was 
the centre of attraction in the store. The floor 
of the grand court, as well as that of the gone: 
aisles, was covered with pink Tennessee marble 
with green Tinos bands and patterns, and looked 
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extremely well. The upper floors wer 
wood; oak, maple and hazelwood being 
in various parts of the building, Thes; 
usually stained to suit the colour of the ; 

Fittings of every kind, as well as the c: 
were movable, and made on the unit prin 
so that they might be readily combined to {..ry, 
fresh arrangements to suit the manager of +, 
department. The legs were made to secre 
enable perfect adjustment to be obtair i 
any alterations that might be required. A; 
fixed points in the planning of the buildin. 
such as stanchions—should be arranged s« t}a: 
the flexibility of the scheme was not lessened 
in any way. On the seventh floor was 
restaurant, which, with the kitchens, covered 
the entire area of the floor. Above this wer 
the stock-rooms. Goods were received 
street level and taken up to the top of the 
building, where the receiving rooms, marking 
and stock-rooms were adjoining, a very marked 
difference from the practice ‘here, where 1! 
rooms were invariably in the basement. 

The delivery department was in the sub- bas: 
ment, and goods were despatched down the 
and delivered upon a moving belt (electrical], 
driven) which carried them to the sorters 
tables. Here they were divided into go 
be charged and those that had been paid f 
that were cash on delivery. The former 
sent by another belt to the sanctioning 
who referred to the customers’ credit 
store and marked the goods according!, 
goods, being all marked with thé 
authorisation, were packed by other « 
marked for different routes and deposit 
the sheet-writers’ bins, who in turn « 
them in the drivers’ bins after enterin 
particulars on the record sheets. The dri 
turn collected from their bins into the d 
wagons. 

Although the building was of such great 
it was decided to build a separate power-h 
This was situated across the street, a « 
for pipes connecting the buildings. The power 
house contained the whole of the heating plant 
electric light generators, pumping machinery 
for lifts and water supply, refrigerating machin 
ery, and power generally. The whole of the 
heating was obtained from exhaust steam from 
the boilers. The usual method of bringing 
fresh air from the roof was employed, and this 
passed through air washers and over coils. (reat 
attention was given to heating the vestibule, on 
account of the severe climate. The theory was 
that the cold air coming into the building when 
the doors were open mixed with the warm air in 
the vestibule and supplied the bulk of the fresh 
air to the building above the ground level. The 
basements were treated separately, and the a'r 
changed three times an hour. The large court 
was a great assistance to the general ventilation. 
A great deal of space was occupied by the rooms 
for the staff. Apart from dining-rooms and 
rest-rooms, opportunities for recreation were 
provided on the roofs. A staff hospital was 
part of the equipment of the building. 

The Filene Building.—The Filene store at 
Boston (Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., archi 
tects) was unlike any other store building th: 
author had seen. The treatment of the exterior 
was unique in store design, and most satis 
factory. The problem was more nearly that 
which had to be dealt with in London 
maximum amount of glass being required 
all floors. The design was practically that of « 
frame for the glass fronts. The solid portions 
of the designs were carried out as a light terr- 
cotta surround, with a filling of green terra 
cotta coverings to the stanchions. A great 
deal of interest was obtained in the crowning 
story, and the treatment of the corners ws 
very good. The piers on the shop-front 
were reduced to a minimum, but the effec’ 
the building appearing to stand on glass 
overcome by the use of projecting cano} 
the angles, which made a strong line of Ss)! 
tion between the super-structure and the ©) 
cases on the street level. Two entrances 
provided in each street on three sides 
building, and the lifts were planned alo 
fourth side, where they were centrally | 
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sad did not obstruct light. These lifts would 
be better in two blocks, to break up the traffic 
et this point, which was very congested on 
busy days. The staircases were merely for 

moses of escape, and no grand stair was 
introduced for effect. The spans of stanchions 
varied from 20 ft. to 22 ft. 6 in. 

One peculiarity of this store was the fact that 
stockrooms were placed on ; each floor, im- 
mediately adjoining the selling departments. 
This arrangement, however, had not been found 
suecessful, owing to the need of expansion of 
departments and the consequent reduction of 
stockroom accommodation. The selling flpors 
were found to be too valuable to admit of any 
ortion being used for stock purposes, Heights 
of stories: 20 ft. ground floor, and 15 ft. upper 
floors. These were considered the minimum, 
but owing to restriction of height in Boston it 
was the most that could be obtained. 

The Marshall Field - Building. Messrs. 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, had the largest 
drv goods business in America. Their business 
was spread out in several separate blocks 
erected at various dates—and connected by 
subways. Ina store of this size the handling of 
goods became such a vast problem that it had 
been found necessary to decentralise the 


The Wenamaker Store, 
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distribution department. This was situated 
in a separate building, in a central position in the 
city, and all goods were taken direct to this 
centre for distribution into the various routes. 
Tiffany Building.—The Tiffany Building, 
designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White in 
1906, was one of the landmarks in Fifth Avenue 
Built entirely in white marble, the excellent 
proportions of its classic stories produced a 
most dignified effect. Internally the treatment 
was most elaborate, and was probably the high 
watermark of richness in the design of interior 
furnishings. Particular note should be taken of 
the showcases and counters of steel, inlaid with 
brass, the excellent design of the lift enclosures 
—all in polished steel—and the monumental 
treatment of the foot of the grand staircase. 
Gorham Building.—The Gorham Building was 
designed by the same architects. This was 
entirely different in conception from the last- 
named store, and although simpler in its lines it 
was the most gracefully proportioned building 
in Fifth Avenue and the model of many that 
followed it. The design of the ground story 
gives a large amount of glass surface without 
impairing the solidity of the building. The 
severe treatment of the remainder, except at the 
top, gave admirable proportion to the design, 
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and the overhanging cornice—9 ft. over the 
street——made a worthy finish to one of the 
finest designs America had produced, The 
interior was marked by great richness of detail, 
which in this case enhanced rather than detrac- 
ted from the goods for sale. 

Lord & Taylor's Buildin Messrs. Lord & 
Taylor's building, New York, was designed by 
Messrs. Starrett & Van Vieck. It was one of 
the newest buildings in the city, com- 
pleted in 1914, and a most notable addi- 
tion to the architecture of Fifth Avenue. 
The elevations were remarkable for the 
freshness and simplicity with which they 
were treated. The materials were limestone 
and brown bricks, which gave a pleasant colour 
in combination. The influence of the Gorham 
suilding would be apparent in this design, with 
marked changes in the conception of the show 
windows on the ground floor. This was the 
latest phase of the shop window, and the 
problem was reduced to its simplest form 
square window openings expressing the con- 
struétion, filled in with glass and bronze in 
ornamental patterns. The whole of the fenes- 
tration was carefully considered in relation to 
the imposing doorway, which was carried up 
through two stories in height. Ornament was 
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Messrs. D. H. BurnHam & Co., Architects. 
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confined to the doorways; and the glass faces 
of the windows were kept flush with the stone 
in the small windows to preserve the solid 
appearance at the angles. It was a most 
rational design, and one which found beauty in 
a strict expression of the constructional and 
utilitarian problems it had to solve. Internally, 
the treatment was more elaborate than usual. 
The ceilings of the ground floor were vaulted 
and walls and floors finished in Roman Traver- 
tine stone, an admirable material for durability 
and appearance, and in great demand in New 
York. Some entirely new ideas have been 
adopted in this store. One of these was the 
arrangement for dressing windows in the base- 
ment by daylight. The windows were all in 
duplicate, and were raised and lowered by 
hydraulic power, the showcases being inter- 
changeable by means of a system of rails on the 
basement floor level. The main doorway was 
closed by means of a rising window, which took 
the place of doors when the store was shut. 
The top of this window-case became the mat 
at the entrance when the door was open. There 
was a basement mezzanine, in which clerks 
dealt with the cash from the ground floor, thus 
saving time and space on the principal floor. 
Messrs. Starrett & Van Vieck had also designed 
a very fine store at Toledo for Messrs. Lasalle 
& Koch. This was a later work than Lord & 
Taylor's, and in some respects more satisfactory. 
The very graceful treatment of the shop front 
would strike one as a most attractive solution 
of the problem, although not so logical in treat- 
ment as those in the New York store. Aber- 
crombie, Fitch &Co.’s building, New York, by the 
same architects, was an example of the extreme 
severity with which many of the new buildings 
were designed. But even in this severely 
ractical building the fenestration of the shop 
ronts had received that necessary degree of 
consideration which made it worthy of notice. 
The ceilings were somewhat over-elabdrated, 
and competed far too much with the goods for 
sale. 

The Godfrey Building, New York, designed 
by Mr. A. L. Harman, presented some original 
features. The concentration of the architec- 
tural interest in the three lowest stories was 
eminently reasonable. The lower portion only 
being for display (one of the principal objects for 
which the building was erected), it was made 
the most important part of the design. 

The premises of Messrs. Black, Starr & Frost, 
in New York, were of unusual interest, as should 
be expected from Mr. Thomas Hastings [see 
p. 331). The sculptured frieze over the shop 
wintows was beautifully executed and could 
be made to tell the romance of commerce as 
well as making fine decoration. The Hardman 
Peck building, designed by Mr. H. A. Jacobs, 
was one of the best of the smaller steel fronts, 
and was more on the scale of the average oppor- 
tunity in London. The Huber building, by Mr. 
J. H. Friedlander, was another admirable 
example of the smaller buildings on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The red-tiled roof was not 
so suitable for a city as the parapet wall treat- 
ment, but several designs on these lines had 
lately been carried out in Fifth Avenue. The 
building for Kirkpatrick & Co., by Berlinger 
& Moscowitz, was one of the many beautifully 
executed shop fronts in Fifth Avenue. The 
bronze work was perfect, and this was a good 
example of the prolific use of this material, 
which made the street so interesting to an 
architect. 

The ablest men in America had given their 
best to the advancement of this subject, with 
the result that Fifth Avenue was probably 
the finest shopping street in the world. The 
immense amount of activity in this form of 
building in London was the measure of our 
opportunity ; and he had no fear of the result 
if the problems were approached with the 
enthusiasm and thoroughness which American 
architects had brought to bear upon them. He 
was not unconscious of the handicap we worked 
under in London, the queerness of some of the 
building sites, ths mysteries of the rights of 
light and air, and, most of all, the utterly out-of- 
date Building Acts, which, although ably 
administered, did more than anything else 
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to destroy imaginative work; but still the 
opportanity remained for a great occasion to 
be greatly met. When one thought of the 
splendours contained behind the walls of our 
great shops—the products of every country in 
the world—would it not be well to ask if the 
buildings which housed all this magnificence 
were really expressing their purpose adequately ? 
Was our new Regent-street going to be the 
finest street in Europe, or would it suffer by 
comparison with Paris or New York ? 


Discussion. 


Mr. Gorpow SELFRIDGE, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hall, said that the excellent 
design of American stores was the outcome of 
the pride which the American business man 
took in his undertaking; architecture had 
become a business to the American business 
man. He did not quite agree with the lecturer 
as to the extent to which the American public 
appreciated architecture, but thought they were 
growing to understand what architecture 
was, . 

Mr. Jonx Murray seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said that if the Institute submitted 
to the various authorities concerned the essen- 
tials necessary to good building, the result 
would be that the public would be better 
served, architects would get a fair chance, and 
architecture could be improved, especially in 
regard to commercial buildings, which formed 
the chief architecture of our cities. The 
London Building Acts and local authorities 
imposed unnecessary restrictions on trade 
buildings, the like of which was unknown 
in other countries, and without the relaxation 
of these restrictions the traders and architects 
of London could not achieve such results as 
existed in other countries. If the limitation 
of 60 ft. to the top story were enlarged, build- 
ings might be considerably improved, and finer 
buildings could be designed. Unless the 
architects of this country and the Institute 
recognised that the future of the architecture 
of the cities lay in commercial buildings, this 
work would be carried out by less capable 
hands. The authorities in this country should 
be pressed to allow a greater use of tunnels and 
subways between buildings; some borough 
councils allowed these to be constructed and 
some did not. Higher buildings had been 
objected to on the grounds of fire risk, but the 
Fire Brigade had announced its ability to 
throw a jet of water 150 ft. high. ; 


“Mn. Mireven (Messrs. John Barker) said 
that he had always found that the final author- 
ity to settle building matters had been the 
Fire Brigade chief, and that appeared to be 
altogether wrong. The high buildings in 
New York must have presented much more 
difficult problems, and there should be as 
efficient fire-fighting apparatus in this country 
as in America. He agreed that it was abso- 
lutely essential that stores should. contain 
large open spaces to display their goods. He 
was certain that unless much higher buildings 
were permitted London would go right behind 
the times. 


Me. Vincent Harris said that American 
people looked upon architecture as an education. 
They were not troubled as we were in this 
country in planning buildings; for instance, 
they had no ancient lights. 


Mr. CLARKE (Messrs. Selfridge’s) said that 
what struck him most was the simplicity of the 
planning of American stores. The open space 
which was being aimed for in this country 
facilitated the planning of departmental stores. 
The main object of a store was facility of 
service, and however beautiful the elevation 
the building would fail in its purpose if it was 
not adequately and efficiently planned! 


Mr. E. T. Hart said that the building 
restrictions in London were ridiculous and 
antiquated. These regulations prevented the 
introduction of the great open es which 
appeared to be necessary in such buildings, 
and with the restriction on the cubical contents 
it was impossible to get in a fine hall at all. 
Most of the store buildings in ‘America were 
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fa 


very plain externally ; no doubt, in conse, 
of their great mass, it would be impossi| 
give them a Renaissance treatment. 
London, where tle. height was res 
something better could be done in t} 
of noble buildings. In a new 
Regent-street in which he. was int 
there would be a frieze of about 140 | 
life-size sculpture. 

Srr Henry TANNER said that the | 
of 60 feet to the top story of a building 
by the L.C.C, seemed a monstrous 
Great expense was entailed in can 
building up to 100 feet if no use could by 
of the extra height. 


Mr. J. J. Joass said he thought t} 
architecture in this country would lb 
confined to the departmental store for 
years to come. If it were not for the b 
restrictions, he thought as fine buildin, 
be built here as in America. He hoy 
some form of combined action would bs 
to have the restrictions removed. 


buil i 


Mr. Ropert ATKINSON said he thoug 
a great deal of the success of Americar 
buildings was due to the engineer, wl 
a very important part in the planning 


The PRESIDENT said it was of the 
importance that commercial men sh 
an interest in architecture, and architect 
study only what their clients required, 
aside altogether any idea of building a n 
to themselves. 


Mr. HAL brie fly re plied. 


The Lord & Taylor Building, New York. 
Messrs. STARRETT & VAN VLECK, Architec's- 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Tue following is an abstract of a paper read 
before the Society of Architects last week by 
Sir Ambrose Poynter, Rart., F.R.LB.A. We 
hope to give # report of the discussion im our 

ue :- 

ae production of anything, wealth 
included, three things are necessary— brains, 
capital and labour. From this it seems there is 
no getting away. We may, indeed, quarrel 
with the distribution of what there is to divide, 
complain of the reward given to brain work, the 
share claimed by capital or the wages given to 
Isbour—we might advocate the view that 
capital should belong to the individual, limited 
companies, co-operative societies, guilds, nguni- 
cipalities or the State ; nevertheless, these three 
factors remain. I define wealth, for my pur- 

as the net increase given to raw material 
as @ result of work performed by the combined 
efforts of brains, capital and labour. 

As human beings cannot be ignored in ques- 
tions of economics, I propose before examining 
the brains, capital and labour combination for 
production to give @ few words to our 

imary raw material in the shape of humanity. 
When I come to consider my fellow humans in 
the main, four things strike me greatly. One, 
how much more alike are we in essentials than 
most of us are willing to admit; two, how 
enormously we differ superficially ; three, how 
greatly these superficial differences outweigh 
the underlying resemblances ; four, what tragic 
misunderstandings these external differences 
give rise to. 

If there is, as far as the human element is 
concerned, so much that is good, if in addition 
there is so much accumulated information on, 
and experience in existence as to, the materials 
and processes of the business of production, why 
do we not get better results ? There must be 
somewhere a great misuse and waste of effort, 
material and opportunity. That we do not get 
satisfactory results is evident to all; we can 
hear the wheels of the machine groaning, grind- 
ing and shrieking even as they turn; they not 
only go slow, but threaten to come to a stand- 
still altogether. Let us try ourselves by the 
touchstone of work. What is the attitude of the 
individual to his daily work? Let me for the 
present begin with the ‘‘ working man” pure 
sndsimple. He it is, particularly if he belongs 
to the painful trade union, whose vote is most 
sedulously wooed ; he it is who is told that he, 
by his personal physical exertions, alone has 
created and is creating the wealth of the country, 
wealth which he therefore logically, if the 
ene is correct, should receive in its entirety. 

is the premise a correct one ? ; 
men are told that they alone have a 
right to the title of working men, and that they 
by their exertion, are the creators and, 
as the sole creators, should be the sole recipients 
of all wealth, a tale to which they are, not 
uanaturally, inclined to lend a ready ear. 
What have these different classes of workmen 
mM common where their work is concerned ? 
have this in common, that the strength 
Ded or combined strength and skill, of each 
- 2 yed in — or helping to make 
mm accordance with a desi or 
pattern which is supplied to him b a 
on whom, for the possibility of doing his 
pe ar entieely were csep 8 Nor are the 
© drawing ‘office the only depart- 
ments to be reckoned with. Buying ond selling 
must be _ a bap Fae Outside the 
workshops and the « rawing office are other 
skil'ed and trained_‘men—not workmen—yet 
what looks very like necessary work. 

In all busin. Sses, great and small, besides the 
is ahcstrtg: there are many workers 
Seeounting, buying ; Himes wowing, hag s 

ying, selling, despatching, corre- 
f and making decisions — le whose 


—, if it be ‘rue that manual labour is the 
dete o wealth, is quite superfluous. So 
life's basin. "2 managers of capital, whose 

is to deal with money, know their 


money-making business so well that they pay 
unnecessary people to do unnecessary jobs, or 
else the labourer and the mechanic are mis- 
taken in their estimate of their position, 
namely, that by their physical exertions 
they are the sole creators of wealth. It would 
almost seem as if they were mistaken, and that 
the truth is rather that, instead of forming 
the whole chain, they are, like the others, only 

links in it. f 

We have considered the workman in his 
position in the task of production and it has 
appeared that he is, with many others who are 
not classed as workmen, one of the links in a 
complete chain. After considering the nature 
of his task, we have to consider how he 
performs it. It is possible for an increase 
in the hourly rate of pay to result not in an 
increase but in a decrease of output, whilst 
at the same time there is not necessarily any 
increase in the average total weekly wage 
earned. It would seem, and the notion is a 
disheartening one, that the British workman 
is apparently, in many cases, indifferent to 
earning more when it is in his power to do so, 
and indifferent to the advantages that more 
brings. We get, then, this state of affairs, 
that an increase of wages may result not only 
in a decrease in the number of hours worked 
per week, but in the amount of work done per 
hour—in other words, with improved pay it is 
quite possible for the output to decline both 
relatively and absolutely. In other words, 
an increase in wages often results in a decrease 
of effort. This is a disquieting fact; it is, [ 
believe, a policy Cisastrous to the men them- 
selves. 

There is to begin with the restriction of 
output enforced by trade unions as a matter 
of avowed policy, and under the belief that by 
this expedient competition between man 
and man by which only the employer benefits 
is prevented, and wages maintained. Then 
there is the idea firmly fixed in many of the 
men’s minds that by restricting output they are 
creating work, though it is difficult to see how 
you create any work, except unnecessary work, 
by not doing it! Then there is the policy, not 
very openly avowed, of the men at the back 
of the labour movement which aims at ruining 
the capitalist by raising wages and reducing 
output until the capitalist finds that his business 
no longer pays him, when the whole concern 
will fall into the werkers’ mouths, ripe for 
consumption. 

As a result of every error in economics the 
labourer and workman are the chief sufferers. 
They are at. present, I fear, helping to raise 
rents against themselves. The chief victim 
of the scarcity of houses is thus engaged in 
retarding the arrival of the only remedy, viz., 
more houses. I would say to those who 
believe that high wages and low output 
afford a short cut to an industrial paradise, 
that the present advantages they enjoy are 
exceptional and cannot last for long. 

The combination of high wages and low 
output with the object of increasing employment 
—an object which seems to me to involve a 
self-evident contradiction, though clearly it is 
not self-evident to many people—is not a 
profitable expedient, and will not reach the goal 
aimed at, which is, of course, steady employ- 
ment at good wages for as large a number of 
people as possible. The trade union policy 
of a minimum output with a maximum wage 
is bad for the men who take part in it, and is bad 
‘for the individual, and consequently bad for the 
nation as a whole. The skilled workman is 
discouraged comparatively early in his career; 
he soon reaches the highest wages he can hope 
to attain to, and extra exertion and extra 
skill profit him nothing. The less skilled and 
less conscientious man is his equal. The policy 
of unions as to piecework differs ; the engineer- 
ing and building trades discourage a method of 
working which is an incentive to effort, but 
which other unions manage to admit. In 


these matters the masters must take their 
share of blame for a’ short-sightedness which, 
finding that under piecework a workman's 
earnings increase greatly, cuts his wages by 
putting him into a lower category for pay, 
under the pretext that he is “earning too 
much,” which a man cannot do, if he earns it. 
And those contractors, too, are much to blame, 
who when carrying out “ cost-plus-percentage ”’ 
contracts, crowd into a job more men than it 
can carry, and are quite willing to see those 
men doing nothing half the day, so long as they 
can pocket their percentage on the wages paid. 

I think the remedy will be found on lines of 
open discussion between all] concerned with the 
utmost publicity for such discussions, leading 
to a place for the workman’s representatives 
on questions of management. 

Work brings work, and delay and irregularity 
in fulfilling orders repels it, and discriminates 
against the factory, or works, or shop where 
such output prevails. What may be aimed at, 
and should prove acceptable, is the scheme of a 
minimum guaranteed output with a minimum 
guaranteed wage, plus a bonus (calculated on 
the whole extra output) for extra production, 
equally divided among the men; a fair wage 
for workmen, a fair price for the consumer. 
® fair return for capital after labour has had 
its share, a margin of profit in addition, to 
provide that increase of capital which is the 
life-blood of industry and the source of more 
employment, a share in the management suffi- 
cient to let the workmen know where the 
difficulties of running a business arise. 


The Society and the Building Trades’ Exhibition. 

The following facilities are available for 
members of the Society of Architects visiting 
the Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia, 
on any or each day : 

Architects’ Club.+The Prince’s Rooms on the 
ground floor will be available for the whole 
period of the Exhibition for the use of members 
and their friends. Over-seas architect» visiting 
the Exhibition are invited to accept honorary 
membership of the Club. Officials of the 
Society will be in attendance every day to give 
information. 

Season Tickets. Complimentary season 
tickets may be obtained from the Society. 

Social Functions.—-A public luncheon, of 
which further notice will be given, will be held 
during the Exhibition in the Pillar Hall, 
Olympia, when representatives of Government 
departments, the architectural and allied 
professions, and the building industries, will be 
the guests of the Society. 

Conferences.—The smaller Conference Hall 
on the Baleony will be available for the dis- 
cussion of matters of interest. 

It is hoped to hold an exhibition of students’ 
work from the First Atelier of Architecture, 
and to demonstrate the basis upon which the 
system of architectural education advoeated 
by the Society of Architects is founded. 

Roll of Honour. 

Tue Journal of the Society of Architects 
announces the following list of members who 
have fallen in the war :— 


MEMBERS. 
T. C. Barker. H. Kohler. 
J. Carey. Cc. 0. Law. 
F. 8. Chesterton. W. Le Grove. 
R. ©. Davies. R. W. Lines. 


J. A. Mettham. 


B. J. Emery. 
E. J. Norman. 


T. H. Fogg. 


J. Haslam. K. Peers. 
G. M. Hedley G. A. Sutherland. 
W. Jane. A. Winch. 
F. C. King. 

GRADUATE. 

B. Langford. 

STuDENTS. 
A. C. Baxter. W. H. Rebbeck. 
C. E. Burden. R. H. Richardson. 
D. Evans. T. Scott. 
W. 8. Hill E. Timmins. 
C. H. Hudson. T. E. Turner. 

A. E. Young. 
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“ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sketches in Italy. 


We illustrate this week two Italian palaces 
from drawings by Mr. E. B. Musman, B.A., 
A.R.T.B.A. 

Mr. Musman writes: “The Palaces of 
Genoa have been much praised and are said 
to have earned for that city the title ‘La 
Superba.’ This title is justly earned, for their 
halls and staircases are among the finest 
examples to be found in any city. The most 
interesting of these is, perhaps, the Cortile and 
staircases of the Pal dell’ Universita, designed 
by Bartolomeo Branco, 1623, In this example 
one sees to best advantage how much can be 
achieved by axial pianning on a steep site, 
and also how dignified and restrained, and yet 
how rich in effect, the coupled columns and 
simple arcaded treatment can be made to 
appear. The vistas everywhere are magni- 
ficent. Among the works of Andrea Palladio 
less frequently illustrated, is the Pal del 
Consiglio Municipio, Vicenzg, a comparatively 
small building opposite his great masterpiece 
the Basilica. Though rather overshadowed by 
the latter building, it is nevertheless a beautiful 
and interesting example of his genius. The 
effect of the composite columns reaching 
through two stories, the attic over well set 
back from the wall line, the general excellence 
of the proportions and the fine scale all produce 
a very happy effect. Carried out .in stone 





instead of brick and stucco, this effect would ° 


have been finer still, as in its present dilapidated 
condition one is rather apt to overlook its 
many good features,” 


Houses at Alderley Edge. 

This pair of houses is now being built in 
Congleton - road, Alderley Edge, near Man- 
chester. The living rooms and _ parlours 
are arranged on the garden front so as to 
obtain full advantage of an exceptional 
view, and the site being too narrow for an 
extended plan, the type shown has been 
adopted, with the advantage of having the 

rden screened from the observation of the 

itchen quarters. A rapid fall in the site 
enables a useful workshop and store for motor 
cycles, &c., to be placed under the living 
rooms, and allows the introduction of a terrace 
the full length of the garden front. The 
walling and buttresses of the terrace will be 
earried out in rough bricks of excellent colour, 
obtained from old buildings pulléd down in 
the neighbourhood. The kitchen has range, 
gas cooker, sink, dresser, larder and scullery 
opening off, and is conveniently placed for the 
various services to living room, front door, 
&. The materials are brickwork covered 
with rough plaster; entrance arches and stacks 
in sand-faced bricks ; hand-made pantile roof ; 
the principal ground floor rooms have wood 
block floors on hollow reinforced bricks. The 
building is being carried out by Messrs. Isaac 
Massey & Sons, Ltd., Alderley Edge, the 
architect being Mr. F. Milton Cashmore, 18, 
_London-street, W. 2. 

P. & O. House, Cockspur-street. 

This drawing is the general view of the 
interior, showing the new scheme of decoration 
of which the geometrical drawings were exhi- 








bited in last year’s Academy. It was worked 
out by the late Lieutenant Geoffrey Allifree, 
R.N.R., in conjunction with the architect, Mr. 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.1.B.A., of 10, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. By a singular mischance this 
brilliant young artist was drowned in a storm 
off the coast of Cornwall, where he was in 
command of a flotilla of motor boats, just when 
he had completed the small sketch designs. 
A fresh start had to be made with the scheme, 
and it has been carried out with important 
modifications by Mr. Frederick Beaumont, 
R.L., of Logan-place, Kensington. The ceiling 
has been completed, and the canvases on the 
walls will be put in place during the present 
year. The general effect of the interior has 
been completely changed, but all that was of 
distinctive value in the original shipping office 
has been preserved. The scheme of electric 
lighting has been altered and six new chandeliers 
of bronze, with Italian alabaster bowls, have 
been made by the Birmingham Guild from the 
architect's designs. Messrs. Trollope & Colls 
have carried out the alteration work both 
inside and out, and have also made the new 
furniture. The ground floor front has been 
changed from dark polished Norwegian granite. 
The new Scotch granite has been supplied by 
Messrs. Fyffe, of Aberdeen. The present finish 
of the entrance to the shipping office is provis- 
ional until new bronze work has been cast by 
Mr. Burton, of Thames Ditton, from the model 
by Mr. E. G. Gillich, of Chelsea. His figures, 
which represent Asia and Britannia, are 
caryatids exceeding life size. It is expected 
that the office will be opened by Easter. 


South Country Cottage. 


We also illustrate a design for a south country 
cottage, by Mr. Ernest G. Allen, F.R.1.B.A. 


— 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Leicester Galleries. 

Jue method of expression in art has been 
so varied through the ages that there is not 
much room for surprise nowadays; but it is 
always interesting to find the arts triumphant 
where the methods present difficulties. Some- 
times Mr. Chas. Ginner triumphs over his method 
and sometimes his method of line, dot and 
colour is a triumph in itself. Anyhow his 
thirty-five drawings at the Leicester Galleries 
have a character and value of their own which 
is due to his individuality of method; in some 
cases the colour is of foremost account, as in 
Nos. 32 and 35; in othérs the pattern is the 
chief attraction, as in Nos. 7 and 1; whilst his 
method compels the sense of reality in “ Rain 
on Boscastle,” 12, and not at all of space in 
“Trafalgar Square.” An artist who can do 
what he does is certainly to be congratulated. 
There are some admirable examples of Mr. 
Jas. L. Henry’s paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries, and some of his work reaches a 
significant quality, such as Nos. 26, 2, 10, 13 
and 16. This artist knows how to use blue 
with fine results; it absolutely sparkles in 
“The Red Mill,” but all his work is well 
balanced and strong. 


Women’s International Art Club. 


The Women’s International Art Club is 
holding its nineteenth annual exhibition from 
March 9 to 24, at the Grafton Galleries. The 
collection does not quite bear out its first 
promise, but we are glad to know that the 
value of the decorative quality is becoming 
more appareat as in Miss E. Hervey’s (32) 
and (34), Mrs. Mary McCrosham’s “ Tintagel” 
(48), and “Cornish Sea,” (63), a fine piece of 
colour, Miss E. McNaught’s “‘Snowdon” (89), 
and Miss Anne L. Faulkner's “‘ Harvest Field ” 
(125). There are some charming drawings by 
Mrs. Dods Withers (78 and 79), by Miss T. R. 
Snells (230), Miss Grace Rogers (18I-4), and 
Mrs. M. A. Eastlake, “The Old Mill” (197). 
There is some delightful sculptured work, 
which includes an exceptionally good bust on a 
pedestal by Miss Phoebe Stabler, a really 
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dignified and satisfactory Zeebrugge Mem 
by Miss Edith Bateson, illustrated on 


@ graceful figure “La Joie de Vivre,” by \bn 
Margaret -Wrightson, beautiful pendants wt} 


gold enamelled work by Miss Ethel 
patrick, and dainty pendants by Miss 
Kinkead; one would have welcomed 
of such admirable craftsmanship, 


i ies 


THE LONDON SOCIETY. 
CENTRAL LONDON IMPROVEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of the L 
Society was held at the Royal Society 
John-street, W.C., on Thursday, last 

Sim Aston Wess, P.R.A., who pres 
moving the adoption of the annual rm 
that during the year the Society had 
200 new subscribers, and that satis! 
increase was steadily continuing. The [x 
ment Plan of Greater London, now hur 
London Museum, was always referred 
local authorities contemplating housing sc} 
to see whether what they proposed was 
to interfere with the arterial roads laid 
The book on London was well under 
It was referred to as ‘“‘ A New London, 
hoped that was not to be the title, as t 
not want a new London. 
might be ‘‘ London of the Future.” T! 
great difficulty in restraining some local au 
ties from building over the open spaces in t 
areas; these should be left open for 
and he would like to see it made impo 
build on any of the remaining o 
London. He hoped that, what 
mately be done at Charing Cross, it 
be necessary to sweep away the Adelphi 
which was a charming result of the 
the brothers Adam. There 
scheme of reconstruction proposed 
minster, which included sites for hug 
which would almost dwarf the Abbey 
been asked to join the Executive 
dealing with this proposal, but he 
not intend to do so; the scheme 
seem to merit the support of t! 
desired a practical scheme of im} 
for that part of Westminster. 

Mr. Henry LoveGrove, in second 
motion, remarked upon the useful work 
the Society had been able to carry 
the war. 

Sm WriiirM Davison, M.P., in suppo 
the motion, said the members of th 
had every reason to be satisfied wit 
progress shown since its 


was 


proud 


Plan alone was something to bé 
and in years to come it would prove 4 gr 
boon. If such a plan had been in exist 
50 or even 100 years ago, and had been 
the foundation of London improvem 


London would have been a much more beauti 


and convenient place to live in. With refer 
to Charing Cross, he felt that it was 4 ¢ 
misfortune that that fine view should be mar 
by the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, w! 
was certainly “not beautiful and 
ceasing to be useful. 

The motion was unanimously carry 

Lorp CREWE, in moving the election : 
Council, said that the postponement 
Charing Cross improvement scheme for 4 
(due possibly to financial considerations 
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He hoped the titk 
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years ago. The production of the Developm 
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time 


not greatly matter, provided that nothing W! 


done by any expenditure of money or in 
directions, or by the creation of any 
interests, which would make the ac! 
of the main object more difficult. 

Mr. George CorDEROY seconde 
Crewe’s motion, which was carricd 
mously. 

Among the new members of the 
elected were Mr. William Woodward, F.R.1.) 
and Mr. W. J. Tennant. 

The annual meeting was followed 
address by Lorp Lytron, on “ The Inns 
Taverns of London,” in which he advoca' 
improvement in the type and system of man 
ment of public houses. 
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PALAZZO DE UNIVERSITA, GENOA 
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TWO HOUSES ALDERLEY EDGE CHESHIRE 
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Mr. F. MILTON CASHMORE, ARCHITECT. 
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MEETINGS. 


Farpay, March 19. 
Association.—Dinner. 
8 p.m. 


5 Architectural a At 34 
and 35, Bedford-square, W.C. 
Moxpay, March 22, 
of British pp ber RAS. 
‘eneral Meeting to consider resolutions ort e 
peo" and registration of the profession. 

At 9, Conduit-street, W. lL 8 p.m. 

_M. Office of Works’ Art Club.—Mr. A. J. 
wane on The Place of Architecture in Guild 
Socialism.” At King Charies-street, 5.W._ 1. 
6 pm. 

Agchitectural Association. 


Royal Institute 


Mr. Robert Atkin- 





GRNe THE BUILDER oi A> 


re 





son on “ Modern Architectural Methods.” At 
34, Bedford-square, W.C. 8 p.m. 
Wepwespay, March 24 
Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. L. Gaster on 
“Industrial Lighting in its Relation to Effi- 
ciency.” At John-street, W.C.2. 4.30 p.m. 


Industrial 
Lawrence on 
Methods on 
Central Hall, Westminster. 


League and Council.—Mr. F. C. 
“Effect of Modern Industrial 
Employment and Wages.” At 
7.30 p.m. 


Taurspay, March 25. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. L. 
Milne on “ Electrical Equipment of Artisan 
Dwellings.” At Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Great Ceorge-strect, S.W. 


6 p.m 





The Black, Starr and Frost Building, New York. Messrs. Carsiage & Hasrines, Architects. 


Edinburgh Architectural Aassociation.—Mr. T. 
A. Swan, A.R.1.B.A., on “ Town Planning and 
At 117, George-street. 8 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts.—Sir 
Banister Fletcher, 
Southampton-row, 


Conorete I natitute.—Mr. E. L. Hall, on “ Steel- 
work in the new London County Hall.” 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. 1. 





Housing of Employees by County Councils. 
The Ministry of Health has issued a pamphlet 
relating to assisted schemes for the housing of 
employees of county councils. (H.M. Stationery 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL BUILDING CODE—IV. 








[Peamissio’ has been granted to the Builder 
the National Federation of Building Trades’ 
to reprint the proposed National 
Code (which that body &pproved at a 
general meeting recently held in London) 
above the notes of a legal contributor. The 
frst article appeared in our issue of February 13, 
the second on February 27 and the third on 
12. These articles will be continued 
gutil the whole Code has been carefully con- 
dered. The various clauses of the Code itself 
will be inset in the columns and quoted, followed 
by comments of our contributor, whose 
views, we would emphasise, are not n@cessarily 
our own. | 


Sehedule of Conditions (Continued). 
Clause 5 


“The Architect or his ntative shal! 
define and fix on the site all building lines and 
boundaries in connection with the Works, and 
the Contractor thereafter shall conform to the 
building lines and boundaries so defined and 
fixed and shall be without liability for and the 
Employer shall indemnify him against any 
daims, damages, costs, expenses or action 
in any way arising from the necessity on his 
part of conforming to the said building lines 
and boundaries and from his so conforming 
to the plans and instructions of the Employer 
or the Architect. 

“ The Contractor or his representative shall 
then set out the Works in conformity with the 
said building lines and boundaries so fixed 
and it shall be the duty of the Architect or 
his representative to check such setting out 
within a reasonable time. 

“Failure on the part of the Architect to 
give written notice to the Contractor of his 
disapproval of such setting out shall relieve 
the Contractor, of all responsibility therefor, 
such written notice to be given within three 
days of the setting out of the Works by the 
Contractor, and on receipt of such written 
notice the Contractor shall at his own cost 
amend any errors arising from the inaccurate 
setting out unless the Architect shall decide 
that such amendment is unnecessary. 

“ If the work is set out in sections the said 
written notice must be given within three 
days of the setting out of each section and 
the same conditions as are herein contained 
shall apply to such sectional setting out. 

“Thereafter the Contractor shall proceed 
with the execution of the Works with all 
reasonable diligence,” 


In considering this ClausdMieference must be 
made to Clause 6 of the R.I.B.A. form which 
reads :—“ The Contractor shall set out the 
works and during the progress of the building 
shall amend at his own cost any errors arising 
from maccurate setting out unless the Architect 
thall decide to the contrary.” It will be seen 
that the Code Clause is a distinct advance from 
the contractor's point of view on the correspond- 
ing Clause in the R.I.B.A. contract, because, in 
the first place, the architect, and not the con- 
tractor, becomes responsible for building lines 
and boundaries, and, in the second place, he 
must check the contractor's setting out within 
mich boundaries. Moreover, if he fails to give 


error wil] no longer be on the contractor. 

The words “‘ within reasonable time ” neces- 
sarily mean within some period of time less than 
three days after the setting out ; and it is con- 
eeivable that, in the case of urgent work, the 

pe Soule be done within a few hours. 
mableness of the period j 
matter for the arbitrators if the cob ge 4d 
contractor fail to agree, 
It is curious that no provision is made 
for the contractor to give noti 
that the 


of the R.LB.A. form. 
under that Clause, the contractor, after giving 
written notice of the variations, must await 
instructions before ca@ 
though he may proceed if such instructions do 
not arrive in due course. Under ‘the Code, 
however, it will become the responsibility of the 
architect to issue instructions to the contractor 
immediately on receiving notice of a variation 
necessitated by the by-laws, &c., if he does not 
approve of such variation. As there may be 
several alternative methods of making the 
variation there does not appear to be any 
proper regard for the architect's position in the 
wording of the new Clause. 


and, therefore, errors made through the con- 
tractor’s negligence might constantly have to be 
amended at the expense of the employer ; 
also it is not clear that “ setting out” only 
applies to the main walls of the building and it 
may be contended that any mistake in the 
position of subsidiary walls and openi 
amounts to a mistake in setting out. If suc 
is the effect of the Clause it is not reasonable 
and requires modification. On the other hand 


it is clearly right that the effect of the first . 


graph should be maintained. The con- 
tactor is clearly entitled to indemnity by the 
employer against trespasa to adjoining property 
done by reason of conforming to the building 
lines and boundaries indicated by the architect, 
because the employer and not the contractor 
knows—or should know—the limitations of 
ownership of the site, and should instruct his 
architect accordingly. 

A peculiarity of wording in the last lines of 
paragraph one may be referred to. The con- 
tractor is not only indemnified against claims, 
&c., arising out of the necessity of his “ con- 


forming to the said building lines and boun- 


daries,” but also from “ his so conforming to the 
plans and instructions of the employer or the 


Architect.” As plans and instructians have 


not previously been mentioned in the Clause, the 


intention is somewhat obscure and an alteration 
of phrasing might be adopted with advantage. 


Clause 6. 


“The Contractor shall give all requisite 
notices required by the Local Authority in 
whose area the Works are situated and to the 
water and lighting companies and/or other 
Authorities with whose systems it is proposed 
to connect, and shall pay all fees or charges 
for connections and other services legally 
demandable by such authority, company or 
department. The amount of any fées or 
charges so paid plus 10 per cent. shall be 
allowed to the Contractor and added to the 
Contract sum unless they have been provided 
in the Bills of Quantities as ‘ provisional 
amounts” when they shall be dealt with as 
provided in Clause 24. 

“The Contractor shall conform to the 
regulations, requirements and by-laws of any 
such local authority, corporation, department 
or company and any variation that may be 
necessitated by so conform‘ng shall be dealt 
with under Clause 32, but before making any 
such variation which will alter or revise any 
drawing, detail, instruction or direction given 
by the Architect the Contractor shall give to 
the Architect written notice of the variation 
proposed to be made.”’ 

This Clause should be compared with Clause 5 
It will be seen that, 


ing them through, 


The sentence of paragraph one is quite 


unnecessary, as there is already provision to the 
same effect in Clause 4 (5). It is also to be 
noted that in the same paragraph 

made to “ services legally demandable by such 
. . . department,” though no reference to any 
department appears previously in the Clause. 


reference is 


* Clause 7. 

(a) “ The Contractor shall keep on the 
Works during the ordinary working hours a 
competent general Foreman and any directions 
or explanations given by the 


Foreman shall be held to have been given to 
the Contractor, subject always to the pro- 
visions of Clause 16. 

“The Foreman shall under the direction 
and control of the Contractor have sole charge 
of the Works including the site, approaches 
and access to same and accommodation 


ground, and all on to the 
Works (including all Speci and approved 
Sub-Contractors and their foremen and work- 


men) shall obtain their instructions from and 
shall carry out all orders given by the Fore- 
man affecting the general conduct of the Works 
and /or concerning their work where such work 
affects the work or arrangements of the Con- 
tractor or the work of any other person or 
persons lawfully engaged on the Works.” 

See Note to Clause 8 as to relative positions 
of foreman and clerk of works. See note to 
Clause 22 as to the relation of the contractor's 
foreman and sub-contragtors. 


Clause 8. 

“In the event of a Clerk of Works being 
appointed either by the Employer or the 
Architect, he shall carry out his duties under 
the orders of the Architect, and the Con- 
tractor shall afford him every reasonable 
facility for examining the work and material 
on Which he shall report from time to time to 
the Architect. 

“ The Clerk of Works shall not interfere with 
thé Contractor's methods and conduct of the 
Works, and he shall obtain from the Architect 
details and information as and when such 
details and information are to the 
progress of the Works and he shall obtain the 
prompt approval, disapproval or decision in 
writing or otherwise of the Architect as to any 
work or material or on any point arising 
relative to the execution of the Works. 

“ Any explanation furnished by the Con- 
tractor to the Clerk of Works shall be re- 
ported by him to the Architect or his Repre- 
sentative forthwith and for all purposes of 
the Contract shall be held to have been given 
to the Architect. 

“ Unless the name of the Clerk of Works 
has been supplied to the Contractor previous 
to the submission of the Contractor's estimate 
for the Works no person shall be appointed 
to that position to whom the Contractor takes 
reasonable exception. 

“Tf the Contractor during the progress of 
the Works has reason to consider the conduct 
of the Clerk of Works to be harsh or unreason- 
able, he may bring the matter before the 
Arbitrator, and if such is found to be the case 
the Clerk of Works shall at once be replaced.” 


Clauses 7 and 8 should be considered together, 
because there is a relationship between the two 
positions therein referred to. The contractor's 
foreman and the clerk of works do not as a 
rule see eye to eye in regard to their respective 
positions on works of construction. The fact that 
the former is often the better paid man and 
the latter a supervisor oftén leads to some 
irritation on the one side and jealousy on 
the other, expressed in obstructive measures 
on both sides, Every sympathy will be felt 
towards a contractor who, while making full 
provision for the necessary inspection by the 
clerk of works, wishes the latter's position to be 
clearly defined so that there shall be no im- 
proper interference with the of the 
works from the conduct and control of which the 
contractor derives his profit. Whether the above 
clauses effect this in most practical manner 
must be decided by the experienced men in both 
capacities ; bat it may be pointed out that para- 
graph 2 of Clause 7 appears to give the con- 
tractor’s foreman powers of rather an excep- 
tional breadth over even the employer, architect 
and quantity surveyor. 

In regard to the first words of Clause 8, “ In 
the event of a clerk of works being appointed,” 
who did not 
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Leicester Guardians r. Trollope (1911) 2 H.B.C.- 


buat, on the other hand, it has 


in Definitions Clause it is most 

laid down that the clerk of works is 

unin 8d soma? the architect's repre- 
i paragraph 3 of Clause 8 explana- 

Siaes SsGbal te Vigs ak aeons te te 
i to the architect or his representative. 

As regards paragraph 4 of that Clause, see 
Regu'ations 9 and the note thereto. 

The last paragraph of the same Clause em- 
powers the contractor, if he considers the con- 
duet of the clerk of works to be harsh on un- 
reasonable, to bring the matter before the archi- 
tect. “If such is found to be the casa” the 
clerk of works is to be replaced. It is proper to 
make such provision, but it is also desirable to 
indicate clearly who is to be the judge of the 
clerk of works’ conduct. The unwilli 
evidenced throughout the Code to accept the 
architect as a competent and im ial judge in 
any matter makes one loath to believe that it can 
be the intention of the Federation to accept his 
decision in this particular matter, yet no other 
tribunal is indicated in the Clause. 


Clause 9. 

“The Contractor shall not without the 
written consent of the Employer or the 
Architect assign the Contract, but such consent 
shall not be unreasonably withheld and from 
the date of any such assignment the Con- 
tractor shall be free from and held indemni- 
fied against all liability under the contract 
or in connection with the Works, but such 
assignment shall not prejudice or annul any 
claim of the Contractor for work previously 
carried out or arising under the Contract 
before such assignment. The Contractor 
shall have the option in his discretion to sub- 
let any portion of the Works to any person, 
firm or company he shall think fit. Provided 
that should the Architect before such sub- 
letting make any reasonable objection to any 
person, firm or company/and give notice in 
writing thereof to the Contractor the Con- 
tractor shall not sub-let to such person, firm 
or company.” 


The first sentence of this Clause is important 
and unusual and is, in fact, a provision for the 
substitution of a new contract, called in law 
“ novation,” a common form of which occurs 
where A is indebted to B and C is indebted to A, 
and all three mutually agree that C shall 
become B's debtor in place of A. Assignment 
pure and simple, though made with the consent 
of the other party to the contract, does not 
relieve the assignor from the liabilities under 
the contract or prevent the employer from suing 
him, and it a to us that it will be extremely 
difficult for the Federation to justify the freeing 
of the contractor from liabilities under his 
contract, and the indemnification of him by the 
employer against such liabilities, in the event of 
the architect or e i 


' rights whatever 








still 
it turns out that the 


out the obligations, the em 

against the contractor, 
nor to have the advantage of stability and 
financial position which the contractor has 
earned, perhaps, by carrying out the remunera- 
tive part of the work. 

No serious objection perhaps might be taken 
to the Clause if it were not for the proviso that 
the consent of the employer or architect to such 
assignment “shall not be unreasonably with- 
held,” because under this provision it becomes 
incumbent upon the employer to prove that his 
refusal to do what is quite unusual and against 
his interests is reasonable. He will not, how- 
ever, be able to plead the unreasonable of 
the Clause itself becaude this he will be deemed 
to have accepted and he will therefore have to 
prove that there is some good reason why he 
does not consent to this contract being assigned 
under the peculiar condition that in respect of 
work Boh wy done he has not rights against the 
contractor, whereas the contractor has rights 
against him. In order todo this he will have to 
produce evidence of the relative financial 
positions ‘of the contractor himself and the 
proposed assignee as well as all other conditions 
of a purely domestic nature in reference to the 
two contractors. 

Having regard to the fact that a man who 
enters into a contract expects that the con- 
tractor will carry out his obligations and under- 
takes to pay certain monies in consideration of 
those obligations, it is clearly not just that he 
should be called upon to give proof of matters of 
this sort in order to preserve the existence of the 
contract, For these reasons it is felt that the 
Federation cannot have realised the full extent 
of the Clause as drafted and that it must 
necessarily be amended. 

The second sentence of the Clause gives the 
contractor greater freedom to sub-let than 
under the R.I.B.A. form, but as sub-letting 
distinct from assignment under the terms of 
this Clause leaves the original responsibility 
upon the contractor, there does not appear to 
be any good reason for limiting the contractor's 
right to sub-let as in the R.I.B.A. form, and 
the Code Clause appears to be.a proper and 
reasonable one. 

It is to be observed that a person to whom the 
contract is sub-let under this term is not an 
“ Approved sub-contractor ” under the meanin 
of the Interpretation of Terms Clause 4 an 
Clause 22, and that there is no provision in the 
contract as to the position of such a person as 
regards either employer or contractor. 


Clause 10. 

‘“ The Contractor shall provide all necessary 
plant, scaffolding, ways, tackle and imple- 
ments for the proper completion of the Works 
and maintain same in souhd condition and 
subject to Clause 30 shall remove same as and 
when no longer required by him for the Works.” 


Clause 30 makes provision for the use of the 
contractor's plant by the employer for the 
completion of the work if the contractor fails 
to complete, subject to certain conditions 
which will be referred to in the note to that 


Clause. 
Clause 11. 

“Tf and in case the Bills of Quantities pro- 
vide and allow for the erection and removal 
of special scaffolding, retention of ordinary. 
seaffolds for, and assistance to, approved Sub- 
Contractors (but not otherwise) the Con- 
tractor shall render such’assistance and erect 
such special scaffolds. And inlike manner all 
other scaffolding and ways erected by the 
Contractor shall be usable by the Approved 
Sub-Contractor subject to Clauses 22, 23, 24 
but not so as to interfere with or hinder the 
work of the Contractor.” 


In reference to this Clause, see the last 
paragraph of Clause 4 (a). It should be noted 
that under that Clause the description of the 
scaffolding and its use must be “full 
described ” in the bill of quantities. Clauses 23, 


[ Marcu 19, 1929 


23 and-24 deal with the relation of 
to sub-contractor. 


Clause 12. 
“ From the commencement unt! ym. 
ion of the Works (but not afterwards t 

ontractor shall so far as the EF) is 
concerned b® responsible for the ca: 
Works.” 
As to definition of completion, se« 

tation of Terms ” No. 6 and our not 
(To be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 


PROFESSIONAL UNION. 
Meetings in the Provinces. 


We give below brief reports of some of 
the First Anniversary Meetings held by the 
Provincial Branches of the A. & S.AP.U. 
on March 4 A report of the meeting of the 
London ch appeared in our last issue 

Liverpool.—Mr. T. A. Alexander presided 
over a very well attended meeting of the 
Liverpool Branch. Mr. T. T. Rees, President 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society, addressed 
the members and expressed his full sympathy 
with the movement, though he doubted the 
title “ Union.” Existing organisations did not 
altogether meet the wants of the assistant, and 
henee the necessity for such a body as the 
A.&8,A.P.U. He hoped no vexatious restrictions 
would be introduced which would mar the 
relations between employer and employed 
Mr. Grieve, the Branch Secretary, explained 
that there were abuses existing which must be 
remedied, but he did not think there was any 
likelihood of the aims of the Union being 
carried out in an extreme fashion. 

Manchester.—Mr. Paul Ogden, F.R.1B.A 
presided at the meeting of this Branch. A 
resolution was passed urging the Metropolitan 
Executive Gommittee to take immediate 
action to improve the status and salary of 
architects’ and surveyors’ assistants and to 
carry out a more energetic propaganda through 
out the conntry. 

Newcastle.—A large attendance presented 
itself at the rooms of the Northern Architectural 
Association. Captain Lawson, Housing Vom 
missioner for the Northern Division, presided 
Owing to the illness of the County Durham 
Secretary, the meeting was a joint meeting 
of the two branches. Captain Lawson em 
phasised the value of the educational side of 
the Union’s programme. He also referred & 
the financial side, apd said that local authorities 
in particular seemed to have no idea of the 
responsibility of architects and surveyors at 
the present time. Mr. L. C. Fairbairn is the 
get tors Sg Oo and Winchester 
celebrated together at Southampton. Mr. R. 
A. Duncan, of the London Executive, was 

t, end explained the programme of the 

Jnion. He was supported by Messrs. Toss! 
and Johnson, of .the Southampton Branch of 
the Association of Engineering and Ship 
building Draughtsmen, who described the 
origin and work done by their own Association. 
The Southampton-Winchester Branch 's a 
definitely formed, with Mr. W. H. Sauncers, © 
ll, Atherley-road, Southampton, as secretary 

Norwich.—The local officers at Norwich have 
a more difficult task to perform than bee wi 
colleagues in the more industrial parts 0! the 
country. Owing to an error in stamp! ng, man) 
of the notices calling this meeting wen! pone 
The attendance on March 4 was, as 4 rst : 
somewhat less than was anticipated, but » goo 
meeting was held. 

j _—_ 


The Cavell Memorial. | 

On Wednesday last, the memoria! t> Nurse 

designed by Sir George Frampton, 

vay rors | in St. grea eae 

Trafalgar-square, was unveiled by Quee 
Alexandra. 
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TION. 

; Housing Schemes. 

tenth general meeting of the session was 
seat birmingham, on March 5. The President 
Me. H. T. Buckland, F.R.1L.B.A.), occupied the 
chair, and sixty members wae a The 
meeting took the form of “A uk on Housing 
Schemes,” the chief speakers being Mr. Henry 
BE. Parmer, F.R.1.B.A. (Housing Commissioner 
for Birmingham and the West Midlands) ; 
Me. W. A. Harvey, F.R.LB.A.; and Mr. J. 


Crouch, F.R.LB.A. 

Me. Farmen said that archi had not 
yet impressed the community with a due sense 
of their value. The public and many cuuncillors 
were far from clear as to the functions of archi- 
tects. It was up to architects to be up, preach- 
ing the gospel, until the misunderstandings and 
doubts were removed and housing was in their 
hands, and the people’s homes a comfort to 
live in and a joy to behold. Section 1 (3) of 
the Housing Act, 1919, provided for the employ- 
ment by a local authority of an architect, 
sdected from a panel of architects nominated 
for the purpose by the R.LB.A. The net 
result of the Ministry's policy was that 50 per 
cent. of the housing schemes were in architects’ 
hands; and it was fair to say that, but for the 
Ministry's action, a very small percentage, if 
any, would have been carried out by archi- 
tects. How many, or rather how few, houses 
of the working classes were desi by archi- 
tects previous to the passing the Housing 
and Town-planning Act of last year? The 
Ministry laid it down in Appendix 4 of the 
“Manual” issued on April 8, 1919, that 
competent architects sho be employed to 
plan and design the houses to be erected. A 
sale of charges was agreed with the R.I.B.A. ; 
and as no fee was, until months later, allowed 
to « borough surveyor in respect of plans 
prepared by him, every inducement was 
offered to the work in architects’ hands. 
The officials of the Ministry made it their 
personal concern to see that this was clear to 
the councils and when they were called in almost 
immediately, on the site inspection, issued 
ieanaize requiri ideration, 
sod asked for the architects to accompany 
them upon the visit. Time and trouble in 
dealing with the lay-outs would have been saved 
if this course had been adopted, and much 


wr down of a , or by the buildi 
tsamall colony by an adjoining urban authority 
was 


outside its area. “The liability of each district 
to @ penny rate, but the need for 

schools and i had to be 
considered. The need frequently 


been for a co-ordinating 
- authority to 
broadly with the full matters relating to housing, 
ing, transit, arterial roads, &., for 


pe ty and ‘the planetary townships which 


ite boundaries, The whole 


: df surrounding areas should be put before this 


» and unification of methods deter- 


Ha in relation to » central scheme. 
Useless and 
ahout the to dot garden 


boundaries of a i 
works were in existence Prod. wae << 


The parlour fight still raged and was particu- 
larly rampant in rural areas, where frequently 
all parlour types were asked for. It was far 
better that a family should have a large living- 
toom, with a bay recess for the children’s 
homework, than that two small rooms should be 
demanded. The extravagant waste of cube 
in the tiled roof was general, and if tiles were 
desirable the wall-plate should be lowered as 
much as practicable. The unnec pro- 
jections on the score of architectural effect 
and the want of appreciation of the effect to 
be obtained by skilful lay-out ran up the cost. 
Even the despised “ brick box with a slate lid ” 
could effectively be treated so that it became 
e thing of beauty. Gretna and Queen's Ferry 
illustrated what could be done with a simple 
standardised type of house, laid out by the 
hand of a master of town-planning. The 
dresser, mangle, perambulator, &c., should be 
carefully arranged for on the plan, but they were 
not wanted in the estimate. The w.c. upstairs 
was nearly always a mistake, with its necessarily 
expensive plumbing ; so also was the lavatory 
basin in the bath-room. 

Other important questions were the grouping 
of sanitary arrangements, so essential for 
economy in plumbing; and the shallow-depth 
house, as opposed to the more costly building 

_of a square type. 

Much delay occurred at first through various 
causes, and all sorts of special construction 
were suggested, of which a large number had 
been approved by the Ministry. The majority 
of these were very disappointing. They must 
interest themselves in the subject, and endeavour 
to design a house of good, special construction 
on sound, commercial lines, keeping in mind 
the following points: (1) The lack of skilled 
labour ; (2) the difficulty of transport; (3) the 
necessity for speedy erection ; (4) the shortage 
of bricks and cement ; and (5) the shortage of 


One of the chief obstacles to the building of 
working-class houses had been the diversion of 
the resources of the building trade into other 
channels. Large arrears of repair work and build- 
ings of less urgency than housing had been put 
in hand all over the country, whilst the ery of 

roduction had echoed through the streets. 
How could a man produce under the present 
conditions ? Authentic figures showed that we 
had not the skilled labour or the materials 
ordinarily used in house building to carry 
through the housing schemes already approved, 
together with only such outside work as was 
most urgently required ; and, therefore, it was 
assumed that priority for housing would be 
drastically enforced. : 

The consent of the builders had been obtained 
to erect type plans instead of those deposited 
by them and at no extra cost, and if the builders 

ing to build under this scheme would 
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schemes. It was of the utmost importance to 
provide one or more dominating features, In 


regard to house plans, the Tudor Walters’ 


Report set a high standard; but the cost of 
many of the schemes frightened the i 
and lately there had been © tendeney to lower 
the standard set up in the earlier instructions. 

Ms. J. P. Barpowarer, M.S.A. (of Messrs. 
Ingall, Bridgwater & Porter), said the Govern- 
ment allowance of 30 per cent. to 
utility societies seemed insufficient; on 
basis, an economic rent for the houses would be 
three times pre-war rent, and people could not 
be expected to pay such an increase. In Bir- 
mingham, the £850 house would have to be let 
at r geo week, inclusive of rates at 17s. i 
the £. While 50 per cent. of the housing schemes 
were being carried out under architects’ super- 
vision, it was up to architects to prove that 
it was worth while for housing committees to 
employ them. The financial problem was the 
one on which housing committees were laying 
chief stress, and it was suggested that it might 
be an advantage to erect houses which, while 
not being extra in cost, would still have some 
wsthetic value. If, instead of 50 per cent., 
the whole of the houses were in the hands 
of trained architects, better resulte would be 
obtained. 

Mr. A. Haretson, F.R.1.B.A., called attention 
to the Pine Apple Farm Housing Scheme 
Competition. When architects were first asked 
to compete, the conditions were such that no 
self-respecting man would submit designs. 
Modifications were subsequently made, how- 
ever, almost at the last moment, and a number 
of architects sent in plans. Mr. Harrison's 
plans were placed first, but more than six 
months elapsed before he received instructions 
of any kind” As one might expdet, during this 
lapse of time, prices had increased very con- 
siderably, and the estimates had to be accord- 
ingly revised. 

Mason Travers and other members spoke 
in support of the vote of thanks, which was 
afterwards put to the meeting and carried. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Gardens. 

At the last meeting of this Society, Ma. H. L. 
Norrts delivered an address on Cottage Gardens. 
The first aim in planning a garden, he said, 
should be simplicity. Gardens should be 
divided into several parts each more in harmony 
with Nature, so that there was a gradual tran- 
sition from the garden to the country ; there was 
often a tendency to make too much of the lawn. 
Privacy was essential, but so also was a vista of 
distance. Every garden should contain some 
water, the sound of which was soothing and 
increased rather than decreased and 
which also gave a sense of life. In ting, a 
proper scale was the great thing, and the plants 
should be grouped instead of massed. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITEC - 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


r 


D.8.0., the C.0.0., to show the members of the 
Society over the Royal Army Ordnance Depot, 
i er eee: Se oe feo vl 
filling Factory at . A party numberi 
shout thirty motored over on Thursday after- 
noon last, and Mr. Holbrook conducted them 
round and explained the many interesting 
buildings, types of construction, and the pur- 
poses for which they were used during the war. 
A feature of this factory was the planning and 


organisation t into action as the factory 
developed, in to increase the output of 
shells ; this can be a i when it is realised 
that more than the British shells were sent 


duplicate nd clten triplicate 
u a in tripli 80 as to prevent 
stoppage of work due to accident or explosion 
or aerial attack. At the conclusion of the in- 
ion, Mr. Holbrook invited the members to 
tea, when Mz WarTx1xs (President) con to 
him the heartiest thanks of the members for his 
hospitality and for having shown them so many 
interesting items of construction. 
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TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 





FACTORY DEVELOPMENT AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS. 


Mr. G. L. Perver (President) took the chair 
ata of the Institute, held on 
5, at 92, Victoria-street, 8.W., when 

Mr. W. H. Gaunt, O.B.E., read a paper entitled 
“Town Planning, with Reference to Factory 
Development and the Distribution of Goods.” 
Ma. Gaunt said he believed the subject of 
the lecture had been little, if at all, touched 
on, either by text-book or lecture, since town 


ing came to a prey it now occupied in 
err questions of the day. His impression 
was that, so far, there was no particular author- 
ity or ment charged with the duty of 
saying which land should be utilised for factory 
and industrial development on its merite for 
that purpose, as the outcome of their trained 
experience, or with any tangible principle 
ding the country’s industries as a whole. 
fie had no doubt a Town Planning Depart- 
ment would rule out any factory land so placed 
as to prejudice houses or amenities; but they 
would view it from that point of view in the 
main, and not with that broad command of the 
uestion as to whether, as a producing nation, 
> was were systematically Choosing areas and 
guiding manufacturers in the way to utilise 
resources in the best way. : 

It would seem no further stage to have a 
trained authority reviewing the potential in- 
dustrial sites of the country as a comprehensive 
whole, defining their range of possibilities, 
groaping them in areas for both direct and 
accessory trades, seeing that they were laid out 
with regard to the possibilities of development 
of railway and traffic facilities, and then indi- 
cating some broad principle of road and railway 
connection both internally and in communica- 
tion with housing and other local features. 
Then the Ministry of Transport, with a full 

r of such sites, could afford material aid 
to potential factory promoters, and by co- 
operation with the Ministry of Health and the 
local authorities concerned could ensure the 
successful growth of production in the country. 
In respect of the distribution of goods, even to 
honses, there was danger of some extra cost or 
lessened service in spread-out development 
uriless care was exercised. Twelve houses to 
the acre maximum, however economically dis- 
posed, meant that to deliver goods or to collect 
refuse much more expense was entailed than in 
an ordinary town. There were fewer cus- 
tomers per mile laid of electricity, gas, and 
water mains and tramway, and less contributory 
rateable value per mile of sewers and roads, 
Town planners should view the position in the 
light of those who had to deliver goods and pro- 
vide services, and contrive to save transport. 

In laying out factory land with an eye to 
efficiency, there was obviously every advantage 
in having large tracts of land reserved near the 
railway and canal asa basis. To lay out one 
area alone to include all factories was a mistake. 
They got the best town economics by having a 
variety of trades. Some trades required a large 
area of cheap covered space, where more or 
less tem shedding might be ali that was 
necessary. The greater freedom that could e 
allowed for these various policies, the better, 
as it was a direction in which arbitrary restric- 
tions were apt to cause friction and prejudice 

i He suggested that a number of 


transferred 
conveyors into the exact spot 
adjoining works where neves- 
works would have their own 


siding direct into their works. With the intro- 
duction of heavy motor traffic much of the short 
distance rail could be avoided ; he would 
only allow it to be a permissive service for some 
special reasqn under 20 miles distance. With a 
number of isolated factories, individual sidings 
would not be worth while, but with a group of 
factories abutting upon a railway and motor 
road there were infinite possibilitiss of saving 
cartage and double-handling. 

Another point to be considered was the atti- 
tude of the local authority to secondary roads 
and to occasional crossing of these and other 
roads by slow-moving railway traffic; but if 
these roads were secondary and not arterial and 
were ample in width for turning motor vehicles, 
they presented no practical danger to that 
section of the public who had business upon 
them. One way was to keep them private, and 
there were advantages in that course in that 
they could be closed up at night and at week- 
ends and holidays. An amendment of the 
present law should be made, so that some 
definition of responsibility could be arrived at 
which would allow the local authority to police 
and light and cleanse such roads in view of the 
contribution in rates made by the factories, and 
at the same time give the public a limited use 
of them. Contours and subsoil were frequently 
a difficulty in planning factory sites, and their 
suitability was the dominant faetor to be con- 
sidered. The best course was to keep the roads 
low and to have the factory sites a few feet above 
them in places, as it was easier to load and 
unload down to a railway than up to it. The 
gas works and electricity station should be at 
the lowest point and in close proximity to each 
other, and near the factory area, if not in it. 

Once the necessity for avoiding expensive 
cartage and handling was impressed on all con- 
cerned there would seem to be some practica- 
bility in extending the use of the tramway over- 
head system to operate the domestic moving 
of railway wagons either by shunting motors or 
@ fixed motor and capstan. 

One could hardly expect the railway com- 
pany’s engineer to whom an embryo lay-out 
was submitted to trouble himself or be oxperi- 
enced in any other direction than the railway 
service to the land, and that to the extent 
usually provided by his own company. Nor 
could the sewerage engineer or the road sur- 
veyor speak for much more than their own 
facilities. The town-planner of @ factory 
area should have a full review in his mind of 
everything which went to contribute to the 
complete facilities which a factory uired, 
not only within the present lane, ‘bet in 
advance of them, if there was merit in the 
improvement. If they were to make progress 
in this direction, there must be less individuality 
and.more co-operation between the authorities 
con¢erned. Apart from the large manufacturer 
who could help himself in some respects, there 
was a field for enterprise and national progress 
in a local authority rmining what was the 
most efficient and useful semi-communal service 
they could afford the medium and small manu- 
facturer, and providing maintaining the 
same, even if it meant amending present legisla- 
tion. Therequirements of industrial development 
should be just as much mastered by the town- 
planner as were those of ve development, 
and it could not be expounded in lectures or text- 
books, but was gained by study at first hand of 
practical examples. It would be worth the 
while of the Institute and the Ministry of 
Transport to tabulate a list of towns and 
centres where modern dock and rail and handling 
conditions obtained, where storage by the side 
of branch railway lines was taken full advantage 
of, and where private enterprise had carried 
matters further than could have been possible 
on strict local authority by-laws. 


: Discussion. 
Mr. W. R. Davipee proposed a vote of thanks 


to the lecturer and said Mr. Gaunt’s great point 


-were suitable for fostering industries 


was that all the knowledge which 
as to which were desirable sites for industrial 
purposes should be utilised. That inf rmation 
was in the possession of the Land \ aluation 
Department, and a useful service mi+ht be 
rendered to the nation if it were placed at the 
of manufagturers generally. 
or Lovetock said he considered i: should 
be the duty of some authority to advise local 
authorities in regard to the matters put forward 
by the author, and such authority ought have 
power to stop improper development 

Provessor 8. D). ApsHEap said he would have 
liked to have had the question of heavy and 
light industries more fully developed, for 
obviously the requirements of a great ster! works 
and a soap factory or a scent factory differed 
enormously. He would also like the question 
of the gradual accumulation of subsidiary in 
terests in connection with a big industry to be 
discussed. Little had been said as to t}y. 
tion between industry and housing. 
was at Liverpool before the war and 
gated the requirements of factories in some of 
the neighbouring industrial towns, he found 
that the first requirement of a factory was that 
it should be situated where labour could be 
obtained, and railway and canal facilities came 
after that. 

Mr. Reotnatp Brown (Southall-Norwood 
said that local authorities ought to have power 
to do anything and everything necessary for the 
welfare of their districts without interference 
from central authorities so long as they did not 
interfere with the general rights of the nation 
If a local authority was to be called on 
industry. then it should have the right of saying 
if it would allow a factory in its area and also 
have the right to lay down conditions as to its 
establishment. 

Mr. H. WARREN suggested that local authori 
ties ought not to impose such archaic condit 
as they did on industrial concerns who wanted 
to lay rails over the roads, and so on 

Mr. D..B. Nrvew said there should be a sort 
of expert doctor to advise manufacturers as to 
sites. The manufacturers of lighter articles 
ought to be attracted to the new garden cities, 
as they could take advantage more easily of 
road transport; whereas, the heavy manufa 
turers must be near railways and canals. 

Mr. SEAGER suggested that factories should 
be built so as to allow railway trucks to go under 
them. 

Mr. Gaunt, replying to the points raised 
said the utilisation of the information in 
the hands of the Land Valuation iepart- 
ment would be a fine thing provided it was done 
in a business way. He would take all industries 
to "ports or where there was water carriage. He 
would leave room for the development ol 
subsidiary trades. It was all very well to talk 
about housing the workers, but in these demo- 
cratic days, except in some cases, it was a bad 
artangement to put capital into building houses 
for workmen. It raised difficulties between 
employers and employed, and really, with the 
shorter hours and less overtime worked, there 
was not now the need for the workmen te 
reside close to the works. He certainly would 
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manufacturers in London went 
was because the railway service 
district was better and, moreover, 
the marshy land about Hackney, 
were not so many sites available. Th 
Western Railway was a prosperous « 
and was popular, and manufacturers 
use of the line, could get to all parts tb: 
Reading, which had the finest railws) 
tion in the country. 
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The Rome Scholarships. 

The final examination for the Brit' 
at Rome Scholarship and the Hen:) 
Studentship in Architecture will be | 
roomé of the R.1.B.A. from Apri! !° ' 
Information regarding these examine 
be obtained from Mr. Evelyn 5h» 
General Secretary, British School at Ff 
Victoria-street, 5.W. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 





Ministry of Health has issued a memoran- 
dent” General Housing Memorandum No. 22 ”) 
recommending local authorities to take steps 
in advance to ascertain the difficulties which 
ey yaa vated bing 
their areas, : as ; 
materials and transport by ing “Produc- 
tion Committees” to iatieato the work. 
These committees, it is recommended, should 

of s chairman and four members 

by the local authority, two members 

by the employers and two by the 
operatives in the building industry. [It is 
understood that the Industrial Council for the 
Industry would be to nom- 


inate the employers’ and o 


this offer. A Transport Officer and 
ites Oliver have also been attached to 
the staff of each “Housing Commissioner. 
The duties of the “ Production Committees ”’ 

be to watch the of housing 
ges, and advise the local authorities on 
matters as the adoption of: new forms 
af construction, and the steps to be taken 
to overcome shortage of labour or materials 


Economy in Housing Schemes. 
The Mayor of Fulham, on behalf of the 


tt 


to discuss the housing question. In a letter 
to the Minister, the Mayor of Fulham states 
that there is a growing feeling in municipal 
circles that, owing to the passion for cheapness, 
the houses to be erected as a result of the present 
effort will not be a credit to the local authorities 
or to the State. The deputation also wishes 
to discuss the subject of finance, the time 
taken for the approval of schemes, and the 
acquisition of land. 


Brighton. 
The decision of the Brighton Town Council 
t place the building of 478 houses on the 
wombe Estate in the hands of eight firms 
of Brighton builders, instead of confirming the 


the builders are to build under 

Sete terme as Messrs. , but without 
The Housing Subsidy. 

The conditions the payment of 


+ «tela ay oe have been embodied 
oran issued Ministry 
@ Health. The. poerian  ead oh 

i at 


or adapting 
(¢) the local authority may ve the inclus‘on 
@ rooms other than those itted, 
PFovided that (i) the conditions with regard 

floor "space are complied with, and (ii) the 
Sizes of the rooms are not less than the minimum 
ties authorised in the case of houses built 

suthorities; (f) external offices 

Sf hot an essential part of the house will 
be included in 






available only for buildings completed before 
December 23, 1920, the Minister hopes that 
local authorities will ensure that applications 
for certificates will be dealt with as matters 
of urgency. Local by-laws will not.apply to 
these houses in so far as such by-laws are 
inconsistent with the conditions laid down 
in the memorandum describing the terms on 
which grants will be made. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


During the week ended March 6, tenders 
were submitted to the Ministry of Health for 
5,977 houses. Tenders for 5,173 were approved, 
bringing the total number of houses in tenders 
submitted to 72,196 and in tenders approved 
to 65,296, 

By the end of February, plans had been 
approved by local authorities in England and 
Wales for the construction of 1,722 houses 
to qualify for the subsidy offered by the Govern- 
ment to private persons. Three- bedroom houses 
number 1,475, and constitute the majority ; 
the four-bedroom houses number 210, and the 
two-bedroom houses 37. The total grant to 
which the builders of these ‘houses will be 
entitled is £267,457, an average of £155 a house. 
Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with 
during the week are as follows :— 


Building Sites. 
Schemes Submitted.—The number of schemes 
submitted was 93, bringing the total to 8,925 
(59,800 acres) including :— 


Ursay. ACRES. 
‘Grays Thurrock 99.90 
Stamford xe 33.92 
Chepping Wycombe 30.00 
Marsden it os 27.11 
Bolsover 13.00 

RvuRAL. ACRES. 
Cookham (6 sites) .. 13.86 
Tiverton (4) ole 10.17 


Schemes Approved.—Schemes approved num- 
bered 145, bringing the total to 4,950 (40,300 
acres). The larger schemes newly approved are 
as follows :— 


Unsay. AcRES. 
fallsend .. .. 116.34 
Stoke-on-Trent .. 48.39 
Itchen (2 sites) 26.00 
Walthamstow 15.25 
Handsworth 14.00 
Alnwick wd 12.50 
Annfield Plain 10.77 
Dudley e ie 10.35 
Barrow-in-Furness .. 10.21 
RvpBAL. AcRES, 
Chester-le-Street (3 sites) .. 72.85 
Lanchester (2) .. q -- 19.80 
Grantham .. Ry ai 18.00 
Evesham (2) ne 13,00 
Caxton and Arrington 10.89 
Lay-Outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—Ninety-seven 


were submitted by 64 local authorities, 
the total to 2,924. The new schemes are as 
follows :— 

Unsan.—City of London, Barnsley, Camber- 
well, a City, See aoe 
= Maldens and 


Nether, Islington, Lambeth, 
Coombe, Merton and Morden, Middleton, New- 


Oswestry, Portsmouth, Reigate, 
Rochdale 6 Pancras, Sa South- 
Coldfield, Totnes, 


A 
wabo causteuh Waist bo 2,362 — 
Urnpax.—City of London, 
Byshottles, Bromley, Camberwell, Cleator Moor, 
Durham, Erith, Gelligaer, 
Hazel Grove and Bramhall, Hi and Isle- 


Beverley, Bourne, Branston, Bumpstead, Chip- 
ping Sodbury, Clare, Cockermouth, : 
Escrick, Hartley Wintney, Headington, Hitchin, 
Hoxne, Lexden and Winstree, Pontefract, Ripon, 
Romford, Rugby, Sleaford, Spalding, Stokesley, 
Tendring, Tonbri Uxbridge, Joong sean 
Ware, Wincanton, Wycombe. Oounrry UN- 
c1Ls.—Hertford, Huntingdon. 

: House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes _ representing 
6,074 houses were submitted. The total now 
represents 141,455 houses. New schemes are as 
follows :-— 

Unean.—City of London, 452 houses ;, 
Beckenham, 154 : ‘Birmingham, 18 ; Blackburn 
72; Bromley, 150 ; Camberwell, 52 ; Cuckfield: 
12; Eastleigh and Bish ke, 226; Ely, 185 
Erith, 407; Finchley, 177; Gelligaer, 106; 
Grimsby, 32 ; Halstead, 6 ; Hammersmith, 1 


Hoddesdon, 50; Holyhead, 52; Hoy 
Nether, 235; Ilford, 406; K : 22; 
Kettering, 28; Lambeth, 76 ; 27; 


Liverpool, 66; Lianelly, 22; M , 150; 
Oswestry, 50; Portemouth, 37; Ramsbottom, 
5O; ee ay 124; Redditch, 48; Reigate, 
52; Rhondda, 29; Southampton, 12; Sutton 
Coldfield, 16; Tipton, 30; Tynemouth, 6; 
Walthamstow, 1,093; Wandsworth, 250; 
Wealdstone, 179 ; Wigston Magna, 8; Wimble- 
don, 176; Woking, 72. 

Rvura..—Ban , 14 houses; Bedford, 12 ; 
Beverley, 2; Bi , 6; Braintree, 26 ; 
Culham, 4; 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR COTTAGES OF TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION. 








Srecirication or WorkKS TO BE EXECUTED aND 
Materiats TO BE PROVIDED FoR THE 
Execrion anp CoMPLETIOS oF 
CorracEs. 

This Specification with the drawings of the 
respective types of Cottages forms part of the 

Contract between 


general work preparatory to its execution ; for 
the compliance by the Contractor with all the 
conditions of the contract; for the plant, 
scaffolding, tools, and sheds ; — suffi- 


ae ag aga works; notices, li and 
fees ; for fire, workmen and other insurances ; 
necessary conveniences for workmen; regular 
clearance of rubbish ; and for all other matters 
necessary for the completion of the several 
works satisfactorily to the true intent and 
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i and kept in a proper sanitary condition. 
Clear away the latrines and soil whenever neces- 
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all to pass through a 1} in. ring, with sufficient 
clean river or pit sand to fill up all interstices. 


10. Concrete in Trenches.—For the founda- © 


tions of all walls, piers, chimney breasts, &c., 
concrete of the sections shown on the plans, and 


to be at once deposited into the trenches and 
well consolidated. 

11. Foundations.—Excavate for and lay Port- 
land cement concrete foundations, as described, 


concrete to extend at least 6 in. beyond the face 
of all piers and chimney stacks. The bottom 
concrete is to be not less than 9 in. below the 
level of the finished ground outside the houses. 
The bottoms of all concrete foundations to 
walls must in all cases go at least 6 in. into the 
virgin soil, except where the foundation is in 
shale, chalk, rock or other and of a like 
nature, when the bottom of the concrete can 
commence directly either of these materials is 
met with. 
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to pass a Lin. mesh and containing a} proper 


proportion of fine material, and hot pitch and 
tar well mixed together and punned into 

of and well rolled. Finish with in, 
ame similar materials to pass a ; in mes 
well rolled end finally sprinkled with wis: 
stone or spar chips, and again rolled. The 


$ in. finishing coat is to be executed just before 
the liouses are handed over ready for occupation. 
The tar paving is to be laid upon 3 in. of ashes 
in. Provide and fix at edge of tar 
paving lj in. by 4in. creosoted fir- sawn 
edging, secured with Ijin. by 1} in. creosoted 
pointed and driven into the 
oe at 4 ft. fad or other suitable’ap 
proved edging. t path may be formed 
of cobbles, rough stone paving, or other suitabie 


snhiatel 
Drainage. 

15. Soil Drain Pipes.—The pipes for soil 
drains are to be “ British Standard,” and to 
comply with the British Standard Specification 
No. 65 for salt-glazed ware pipes, with socket 

ints and all necessary bends and junctions, 

id in —— runs, and to even and regular 

a of Portland cement concrete 

as described for foundations, 4 in. 

thick, and to be benched up at each side to top 
of pipe with similar concrete. Pipes under 
building are to be surrounded with similar 
concrete 4in. thick. Pipes are to be laid not 
less than 18in. deep below the surface of 
12in. deep below pavings. The 

joints of pi are to be caulked with gaskin 
and jointed in Portland cement and sand in 
equal proportions, and the inside of pipes is to 
be carefully cleaned out so as to leave s 
perfectly clear and unobstructed waterway. 

16. Rainwater Drains.—The pipes for rain- 
water drains are to be ““ British Standard,” 
and to comply with the British Standard 
Specification No. 65 for salt-glazed ware pipes, 
laid as above, but without concrete. 

17. Falls—The soil and rainwater drains 


are to be laid to even and regular falls of not 
less than 2in. in 10 ft. 

18. Filling.—In filling im the trench after 
the drains are laid and tested, great care is 
to be exercised so as not to disturb the drains, 
and the finest and best of the excavated material 
is to be used for packing around the pipes 


The whole is to be carefully and thoroughly 
consolidated and rammed, and any depressions 
in the finished surface over drains made up. 

19. Cleaning Hyes.—Form cleaning eyes 
where required on drains with sloping length 
of 4in. salt-glazed ware drainpipe carried 
up to surface of ground, and finished with 
salt-glazed ware stopper bedded in cart grease 
and sand in end of pipe. Surround end of pipe 
with cement concrete 6in. thick, and cover 
the eye with 2 in. cast concrete slab, 
15 in. by 15in. 

20. Gullies.—Provide and set where neces 
sary to take surface water, and at feet of 
rainwater pi bath and sink wastes, 4 in. 
salt-glazed ware — reversible gullies, 


with rebated top, Gin. by Gin heavy 
cast iron i Bed and surround the 
gullies with cement concrete and joint 


to drain. Provide and fix at side of gullies 
sink waste 4 in. agai pare 
2 ft. discharging over y and se 
cement concrete not less Fe, Gin. thick. 
Form brick or Portland cement concrete curb 
around all gullies (except surface water gullies), 
and finish in Portland cement and sand, gauged 
1 and 3, with rounded top, and render the wall 
of house next gully with cement and sand 
Vin. hi Finish with return and arris at 
top, cal cieainee the curb around the open 
channel of gullies taking sink wastes. 
2le Manholes:—Build manholes in the — 
i i ority, and @ 
Hr required by the local authority, and of 


in. minimum 


2ft. Zin. by i ft 10} 
with 4} in. brick sides to those 3 ft. deep and 
Qin. brick sides to those exceeding 3 ft. deep 


in cement mortar upon Portland cement 
concrete bottom 4 in. thick, the bottom benched 
up with steep falls to channels in fine Portiand 
cement conerete, and the bottom and sides 
rendered watertight in cement and ssod 
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trimmer 


bers or plugs 
are not used, 4} in. brick 
be turned between the | 


within 6 in. of any flue. 


to other 
hearths 
fillets 


Concrete 
(To be continued.) 





in. air 
m having 


fireplace 


of the foregoing. the flues im 


pening as Dividing walls, or close boarded fences, 6 ft. Concrete lintels may be 


cement and the 


41. Trimmer Arches.—W here 


approved range by 
4 in. thick, finished 
ng 


granolithic pavi 
nection to the brick 


of the range. Form si 


lithic hearths 
generally upon 


joists. No tim 


each larder and ec. 
floors on joists 


through 
e 
gratings, to 


Where any 
then 
spaces 


Z8 
be 


tly 


exposed as facings, as 


building 
. hard, well burnt, 
bove the 

to be built i 


roof coverings, are in 


brickwork 


walls and 


by measure of 


Fag dapat 
ime be ground 
mixed is to 


by measure of 
rise a 


hen 


Ww 


the weather permits. 


place 


—The party 
outer casings i to flues 


: 
3 
: 
z 
4 
: 
: 
L 


ight. Approved old bricks, with 1 in. 
en 


, may also be used. 
well flushed up in Portland 


mortar, and the cross joints 
filled in solidly ; the work is to be carried up 
ed in, flushed up, and nea 


weather struck, where 
the work proceeds wh 


all round, and no part is to rise 
more than scaffold height above any adjoining 


work. 


we 

rtion of sand shall not 
igh 

ks, where they 


nearest the sewer 8D where available 


g.—All the joints of 


ts 


_—All arches are to be segmental 
circular half-brick rings set in cement 


Mortar Mill—Where a mortar 
in Cement. 


again. 
30. 
used, the 


of sand, and should the 
re use the proportions are to be four and 


one and three and one respectively. 
29. Cement Mortar.—The cement mortar is 


to be composed of one part 
Portland cement to four 
clean, sharp sand, and 


28. Lime Mortar.—The lime mortar is to be 


27. Bricks.—The whole of the 
bricks used are to be good. 
and three parts of clean, sharp river or pit 
sand, or one part of stone lum 
32. Arches 
or semi- 


34. Work 
the chimney stac 


may be used for party walls and internal walls _ floor. 
levels of the 


high and 5 ft. projection, are to be put at or bars. 
back of houses where there are no outbuildin 


which would serve as a screen. 


be obtained, approved grizzles or place bricks 


common bricks. Where London stocks can 


hag commenced to set is to be knock 








used immediately. No cement mortar 


fencing, if not of 
bility, can be 
Pefor 
third 
on the drawings, 
cement or lime 
to even 
cement mortar. The 
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coated manhole 
18in., 24in. by 
sand. Provide 
yo Bem bends. 


or are 
ion to the sewer in 
the footpaths and 


deep are to have cast-iron 
step-irons built into side 18 
Trap.—Provide 


ped nace 
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over 3 ft. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR COTTAGES OF TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION. 





by the Ministry of Health for use 
authorities and public utility societies in connec- 
tion with State-aided schemes under Part III of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
Every scheme for the construction of cottages 
in timber which has not yet gone to tender, or is 
not at the date of issue of this ification on 
the point of going to tender, comply with 
the Standard Form of Specification. It is 
drafted so as to cover various alternatives, and 
should be ada to suit the particular circum- 
stances of each scheme. . The Minister rhe 
be prepared to approve schemes which show 
the. Standard specification, 
except in so far as he agrees that the deviations 
are desirable on account of local circumstances 
and conditions. The specification is to be 
adapted to local conditions and to the require- 
ments of the particular works by alterations 
made in red ink and initialled by the architect. 





SPECIFICATION OF WORKS TO BE EXECUTED AND 
MATERIALS TO BE PROVIDED FoR THE 
ERECTION AND COMPLETION OF 
CorrTacEs. 

This Specification with the drawings of the 
respective types of Cottages forms part of the 
Contract between 
and 

1. Preliminaries.—The work to be done under 
this specification is intended to include all the 
general work preparatory to its execution; for 
the compliance by the Contractor with all the 
conditions of the contract; for the plant, 
scaffolding, tools, and sheds ; proper and suffi- 
cient protective works; notices, licences, and 
fees ; for fire, workmen and other insurances ; 
necessary conveniences for workmen; regular 
clearance of rubbish; and for all other matters 
necessary for the completion of the several 
works satisfactorily to the true intent and 
meaning of the drawings and this specification. 
Adequate latrine accommodation is to be pro- 
vided and kept in a proper sanitary condition. 
Clear away the latrines and soil whenever neces- 
sary, and make good at completion all work 
disturbed by the erection of these conveniences. 
Provide the water necessary for the use of the 
works. Provide all necessary appliances for 
keeping the trenches and excavations free from 
water during the execution of the works. Pro- 
vide the necessary watchman for the protection 
of the works, and such lighting as may be found 
necessary. Provide any protection around the 
site that may be necessary for the public safety 
and for the jon of the works. Attend 
u cut away for, and make good after all 


rades in all Trades. Protect and keep free 
from due to the operations under the 
Contract, all fences, paths, trees, shrubs, greens, 


and other surfaces about the buildings or 
approaches thereto which are required to be 
maintained. 

Excavator and Concrete. 

2. Surface Soil.—Carefully remove and pre- 
serve any turf and stack where directed. 
Remove vegetable earth or other surface soil 
to the depth required under the houses, and 
deposit the material in separate heaps for use or 
for clearihg away eventually, and clear away 


what is not All excavation is to be 
disposed of on the site. 
3. Trench igging.—Excavate below the 


foregoing level for the trenches required for the 
foundations to ali the walls, piers, chimney 
breasts and other work indicated on the draw- 
ings to the widths, and depths shown, 
or to should the earth at the 
levels icated not be sufficiently solid for 
@ good foundation. Level the bottoms of the 
"E Sirudting end Plank; tan 

4. ing Planking.—Strat and 
all excavations wherever le 

5. Filling in.—Fill in and ram the best of the 
excavated earth about the foundation of walls, 
&e. and deposit or clear away the surplus as 
required. 


6. Consolidate Earth.—Well level, ram and 
consolidate the earth below all floors and 
psvings, concrete, &c. All trench bottoms are 
to be inspected and approved by the Architect 
before any concrete is laid therein. 

-7. Cement.—The Portland cement is to be of 
approved manufacture of a ae which com- 
plies with the requirements of the current speci- 
fication adopted by the British Engineering 
Standards Committee, slow setting quality to be 
used generally. ; 

8. Gauging Concrete, Mortar, &c.—Provide 
the necessary boxes for accurately measuring 
the ingredients for concrete, mortar, plastering, 
&c. All gauging and mixing is to be performed 
on proper wooden platforms. 

9. Aggregate for Conerete.—The aggregate for 
concrete is to be composed of hard bricks free 
from lime mortar, stone, gravel, or other 
approved material broken to various sizes, but 
all to pass through a 1} in. ring, with sufficient 
clean river or pit sand to fill up all interstices, 

10. Concrete in Trenches.—¥or the founda- 
tions of aj] walls, piers, chimney breasts, &c., 
concrete of the sections shown on the plans, and 
composed of one part by measure of cement to 
eight parts by measure of the gate and 
sand, is to be laid in the trenches and carefully 
levelled to receive the damp course and wall for 
subcill, Provide the necessary shuttering and 
stakes to ensure an even finish where the con- 
crete projects above the level of the ground, 
draw stakes and remove shuttering at a 
tion. The materials are to be well mixed in 
small quantities by turning over with a rake and 
shovel until the colour of the cement is distri- 
buted over the aggregate, and then with a due 
proportion of water, which is to be applied 
through a rose, and the concrete so prepared is 
to be at once deposited into the trenches and 
well consolidated. 

ll. Foundations.—Excavate for and lay Port- 
land cement concrete foundations, as described, 
those to external and party walls to be 12 in. 
wide and of depth shown on drawings, the 
concrete to extend at least 6 in. beyond the face 
of all piers and chimney stacks. The bottom 
concrete is to be not less than 9 in. below the 
level of the finished ground outside the houses. 
The bottoms of all concrete foundations to 
walls must in all cases go at least 6 in. into the 
virgin soil, except where the foundation is in 
shale, chalk, rock or other ground of a like 
nature, when the bottom of the concrete can 
commence directly either of these materials is 


met with. 
12. Surface Concrete.—Lay over the whole 
surface of the buildings a not less than 4 in. 


thick of Portland cement concrete similarly 
composed to that described for the trenches, 
levelled and prepared where necessary to 
receive such other floors and pavings thereon as 
may be 

13. Granolithic Paving, &¢.—The floors in 
scullery, w.c., e.c., coal store, larder, and back 
lobby, and all hearths are to be finished with 
@ 1 in. thickness of cement and either limestone 
or granite chippings( two of cement to five of the 
material ) t up to a hard, smooth, 
trowelled surface and kept damp for seven days 
after laying. If the wood flooring is to be laid 
without joists the upper part of the surface 
concrete may be of approved crushed clinker 
concrete two inches thick screeded to receive 
the wood floor and separated from the under 
bed of ballast.concrete by an approved bitu- 
minous damp-proof sheeting. The boards are 
to be secured without the use of wood fillets. 


Outside Paths and Pavings. 
14. Paths and Paving in Yards.—All pavings, 
gravel 4c ath paths ago to bo oneafally ted to 
all towards approved i courses. Ex- 
cavate for and form the back garden paths with 
3 in. of ashes well rolled in. Excavate for and 


3 eee y 
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to pass & lin. mesh and containing Jp; ‘per 


proportion of fine material, and hot pitch and 
tar well mixed together and punned to 

— wwe cas rolled. Finish » th in. 
Sod similar materials to pass a } in. meah 
well rolled and finally sprinkled wit 
stone or spar chips, and again rolled ‘he 


} in. finishing coat is to be executed just before 


the houses are handed over ready for occupation 
The tar pavi is to be laid upon 3 in. of ashes 
well rolled in. Provide and fix at edve of tar 
paving Ijin. by 4in. creosoted fir’ saw 

ing, secured with Ifin. by 1} in. creosoted 


stakes 2ft. long, pointed and driven into the 

ground at 4ft. centres, or other suitable’a, 

proved edging. The front path may be formed 

of cobbles, rough stone paving, or other «vitabie 
terial 


ma 
Drainage. 


15. Soil Drain Pipes.—The pipes for soil 
drains are to be “ British Standard,” and to 


comply with the British Standard Specification 
No. 65 for salt-glazed ware pipes, with socket 
joints and all necessary bends and junctions, 


laid in straight runs, and to even and regular 
falls on a bed of Portland cement concrete 
{1 to 8), as described for foundations, 4 in. 


thick, and to be benched up at each side to top 
of pipe with similar concrete. Pipes under 
building are to be surrounded with similar 


concrete 4in. thick. Pipes are to be laid not 
less than 18in. deep below the surface of 
gardens and 12in. deep below pavings. The 
joints cf pipes are to be caulked with gaskin 
and jointed in Portland cement and sand in 
equal proportions, and the inside of pipes is to 
be carefully cleaned out so as to leave s 
perfectly clear and unobstructed waterway. 

16. Rainwater Drains.—The pipes for rain- 
water drains are to be ‘““ British Standard,” 
and to comply with the British Standard 
Specification No. 65 for salt-glazed ware pipes, 
laid as above, but without concrete 

17. Falls—The soil and rainwater drains 
are to be laid to even and regular falls of not 
less than 2in. in 10 ft. 

18. Filling.—In filling in the trench after 
the drains are laid and tested, great care is 


to be exercised so as not to disturb the drains, 
and the finest and best of the excavated material 
is to be used for packing around the pipes 
The whole is to be carefully and thoroughly 
consolidated and rammed, and any depressions 


in the finished surface over drains made up. 

19. Cleaning Eyes.—Form cleaning eyes 
where required on drains with sloping length 
of 4in. salt-glazed ware drainpipe carried 
up to surface of ground, and finished with 
salt-glazed ware stopper bedded in cart grease 
and sand in end of pipe. Surround end of pipe 
with cement concrete 6in. thick, and cover 
the cleaning eye with 2 in. cast concrete siab, 
15 in. by 15 in. 

20. Gullies.—Provide and set where neces- 
sary to take surface water, and at feet of 
rainwater pipes, bath and sink wastes, 4 im. 
salt-glazed ware trapped reversible gullies, 
with rebated top, and 6in. by 6in. heavy 
cast iron grating. Bed and surround the 
gullies with Portland cement concrete and joint 
to drain. Provide and fix at side of gullies 


ing sink waste 4 in. salt-glazed open channel 
3ft. bog, discharging over gully and set in 
cement concrete not less than 6in thick 
Form brick or Portland cement concrete | urb 
around ail gullies (except surface water gullies), 
and finish in Portland cement and sand, gauged 
1 and 3, with rounded top, and render the wall 
of house next gully with cement and sand 


9in. hi Finish with return and arris 4 
top, continue the curb around the open 
channel of gullies taking sink wastes. 

2le Manholes.—Build manholes in the posi- 
tions required by the local authority, an 1 of 
2 ft. 3in. by 1 ft 10}in. minimum * _ 


with 4} in. brick sides to those 3 ft. deep # 
Qin. brick sides to those exceeding 3 ft. deep, 
in cement mortar upon Portland cemen! 
concrete bottom 4 in. thick, the bottom benched 
up with steep falls to channels in fine P wrtland 
cement conerete, and the bottom and sides 
rendered watertight in cement and sand 
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Provide approved cast-iron coated manhole 
cover Bg seo 18in. by 18in, 24in. by 
18 in, or 24 in. by 24 in. clear opening as 

ired, bed the frame in cement and the 
cover in cart and sand. Provide 
4in. cast Portland cement concrete surround, 
fished in | in. granolithic on top, as previously 
described, to take cover. Provide and bed in 
cement in bottom of manhole salt-glazed ware 
half round main channel pipes, and similar 
three-quarter round branch channel bends. 
Menboles over 3 ft. deep are to have cast-iron 
coated step-irons built into side 18 in. apart. 

22. Intercepting Trap.—Provide and build 
into side of manhole nearest the sewer an 
approved salt-glazed ware intercepting trap, 
with cleaning arm and stopper bedded in cart 

and sand, and bed trap on and surround 
with Portland cement concrete and connect to 
drain. Provide and fix galvanised iron lever 
and chain to the stopper, the chain fixed to 
wall of manhole just under the cover with a 
stout staple. 

23. Ventilating Pipe and Fresh-Air Inlet.— 
Provide and fix at upper end of drainage system 
3}in. diameter cast iron coated ventilating 

as hereafter described in Plumber. 
Seoride cad fix in o protested position near the 
front manhole an approved fresh-air inlet, 
formed by carrying up a drain connected to 
manhole 6 in. above level of ground, with a 
bend on the end, and bed same in Portland 
cement concrete, benched up and rendered 
smooth, and fix in the end of the bend a 
galvanised cast iron grating set in cement. 

24. Connections Aeon at new roads 
are in course of construction, or are about to 
be constructed, the connection to the sewer in 
road is to be made before the footpaths and 
roadways are completed. 

25. Testing—No length of drain is to be 
covered in until it has been tested and passed. 
The whole of the soil drainage system is to be 
tested again at completion with water, smoke, 
or other test to the satisfaction of the local 
authority, and is to be well flushed out at 
completion of works. For the purpose of 
adjustment of accounts the Contractor is 
required to fill in the prices in the following 
schedule. For 4 in. sojl drains as specified 
2 ft. deep and under per ft. run. For 
4 in. soil drains as specified 4 ft. deep and 
under per ft. run. For 4 in. soil drains as 
specified 6 ft. deep and under per ft. run. 
For manholes as specified 2 ft. deep to bottom 
of concrete and under per manhole. For 
manholes as specified 4 ft. deep to bottom of 
concrete and under per manhole. For 
manholes as specified 6 ft. deep to bottom of 
concrete and under per manhole. 


Fencing. 

26. Fences and gates.—Construct the fences 
at front, back, sides and between houses with 
three rows of No. 8 gauge galvanised iron wire, 
well strained and fixed through holes in concrete 
agg secured to the end posts with } in. 

ter galvanised iron eye bolts. passing 
through holes in the post and with nuts and 
The posts are to be 4 in. by 3 in. 
tapered reinforced concrete poste 3 ft. high 
above ground, with the ¢ surfaces per- 
y clean and smooth, let into ground 18 ins. 
deep and shaped at top. The reinforcement 
is to be kept # in. back from the finished surfaces 
of posts. The end and corner posts, where 
taking full strain of the wires, are to be 4 ins. 
by 4 ins. and to have reinforced concrete struts, 
and the feet of posts and struts are to be set 
i Portland cement concrete 18 in. by 18 in. 
by 18 in. The entrance gates and the gates 
spproreaX,Senoes are to be wrot iron or oak 
Spproved simp ign, with latch and hea 
atch bolted to ey atrn 2 post, and hung 
@ stout wrot iron rides with nuts and washers 
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fencing, if not of greater cost and equal dura- 
bility, can be used in place of tab Tedeoing, 
Dividing walls, or close boarded fences, 6 ft. 
high and 5 ft. projection, are to be put at 
back of houses where there are no outbuildings 
which would serve as a screen. 


Bricklayer. 


27. Bricks.—The whole of the building 
bricks used are to be good, hard, well burnt. 
common bricks. Where London stocks can 
be obtained, approved grizzles or place bricks 
may be used for party walls and internal walls 
carrying no weight. Approved old bricks, 
where available, may also be used. 

28. Lime Mortar.—The lime mortar is to be 
composed of one part of blue lias lump lime 
and three parts of clean, sharp river or pit 
sand, or one part of stone lump lime and two 
parts of sand, and should the lime be ground 
before use the proportions are to be four and 
one and three and one respectively. 

29. Cement Mortar.—The cement mortar is 
to be composed of one part by measure of 
Portland cement to four parts by measure of 
clean, sharp sand, and when mixed is to be 
used immediately. No cement mortar that 
hag commenced to set is to be knocked up 


again. . 

30. Mortar Mill.—Where a mortar mill is 
used, the proportion of sand shall not be less 
than one-third of the aggregate. 

31. Brickwork.—The whole of the party 
walls, piers and chimneys are to be built of 
the lengths, heights and thicknesses shown 
on the drawings, well flushed up in Portland 
cement or lime mortar, and the cross joints 
filled in solidly; the work is to be carried up 
to even heights all round, and no part is to rise 
more than scaffold height above any adjoining 
work. 

32. Arches.—All arches are to be segmental 
or semi-circular half-brick rings set in cement 
mortar. Brick on edge-flat arches may be 
used to openings not exceeding 4 ft. wide with 
4 in. camber. 

33. Pointing.—All the joints of brickwork 
are to be well filled in, flushed up, and neatly 
weather struck, where exposed as facings, as 
the work proceeds when the weather permits. 

34. Work in Cement.—The party walls and 
the chimney stacks, where they rise above the 
levels of the roof coverings, are to be built in 
cement mortar. The outer casings to flues 
above roof are to be 44 in. thick. 

35. Party Wall Gables.—The party wall gables 
or divisions in roofs are to be 9 in. thick, 
stepped and finished on top with at least 3 in. 
clinker concrete carefully brought up to the 
line of the roof slope for nailing roof coverings 
to without the use of battens, for protection 
from fire. 

36. Sleeper Walls.—Where there are wooden 
joists to the ground floors, build 4} in. honey- 
comb sleeper walls and 4} in. solid brick fender 
walls. The walls may be constructed in con- 
crete, with necessary openings for ventilation. 

37. Dampcourses.—Lay on all walls, piers, 
chimney breasts, sleeper and fender walls, &c., 
a dampcourse the full thicknesses of walls, 
formed of two courses of stout slates breaki 
joint, set in cement mortar gauged three an 
one ; or an approved pure bitumen dampcourse 
well lapped and set upon a bed floated to receive 
the same may be used. Slate dampoourses are 
to be laid in all the chimney stacks where neces- 
sary at the point where they rise above roofs. 

38. Flues and Chimney Heads.—Build the 
necessary corbelling over the breasts and stacks, 
form all chimney flues of the sizes shown, which 
are in no case to be straight or less than 9 in. 
by 9in., with as easy bends and turns as pos- 
sible, and properly gather and parge the flues as 
the work proceeds, gnd core at completion. The 
chimney stacks where so shown are to have pro- 
jecting courses af their heads, and each flue is to 
be finished with a chimney pot set and well 


39. Chimney Openings.—Build in kitchen 


opening 2in. by jin. cambered and 
saolad loon atieupey hase $8 in: than the 
opening and turn one ring arches over them and 


at all fireplace apertures, and in 
the flues immediately above the am. 
Concrete lintels may be built in instead of arches 
or bars. 

40. Concrete Hearths.—Where indicated on 
drawings prepare for a “Serve All” or other 
approved range by forming a concrete hearth 
4 in. thick, finished hard and smooth with 1 in. 
granolithic paving, and make a smokeproof con- 
nection to the brick flue from the iron flue pipe 
of the range. Form similar conerete and grano- 
lithic hearths to other fireplaces on 
floor. Concrete hearths 3 in. thick, finished 
with lin. granolithic paving, are to be set 
generally upon fillets nailed to the upper floor 
joists. No timbers or plugs are to be inserted 
within 6 in. of any flue. 

41. Trimmer Arches.—W here concrete hearths 
are not used, 4} in. brick trimmer arches are to 
be turned between the timbering on 
springing fillets, and filled in solidly with cement 
concrete to receive the | in. granolithie paving, 
* 42. Stoves, &c.—Fix and bed solid all stoves, 
ranges, mantelpieces, &c., provided, and make 
good all round after fixing ; provide and build in 
firebricks in all flues where exposed to flames, 

43. Mantel to Range.—The mantel to 
may be formed in cement, slate, stone, or brick, 
with wood shelf over. 

44. Rendering.—Roughly render the faces of 
brickwork or walling over smoke flues i 
through floors, ceilings, and in roof spaces wi 
cement mortar. 

45. Copper.—Provide and fix in the positions 
indicated on the plans independent eight to 
twelve gallons rustless iron pans, with furnaces 
for gas or other fuel, with iron flue pipes and 
bends to connect with brick flues above. 

46. Air Gratings.—Provide and fix two 9 in. 
by 6in. air gratings in the external walls for 
each larder and e.c. and for each w.c., and one 
12in. by 9in. air grating is to be built in for 
each bedroom having no fireplace. Proper cased 
flues for same are to formed through the wood 
framework. 

47. Ventilation under Floors.—Where wood 
floors on joists are used on the ground floor, a 
through current of air is to be provided through 
every space so covered by Qin. by 3in. air 
gratings, to be provided where shown on oso 
Where any part of the building has a solid floor, 
then through ventilation is to be provided to the 
spaces under joisted floors by 4in. socketed 
drainpipes connected to a flue and air brick built 
in the external wall. 

48, Sink.—Provide and fix a standard- 
pattern Belfast or London sink with waste and 
trap in each scullery, set in cement mortar on 
two 4in. drainpipes, solidly filled up with con- 
crete in front and resting on two brick corbels at 
back. 

49. Steps.—Set in cement all Pprage brick, ” 
or lithic concrete ; steps in eac 
md pray om be finished puget the levels of 
the doors at the front door, but level with the 
pavings of lobbies and sculleries and in similar 

50. Alternative Construction for Internal Par- 
titions.—Build the partitions where indicated on 
the drawings with 2 in. or other approved slabs 
set in cement mortar and properly secured to the 
external framework. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 
i a 


Non-Ferrous Materials. 

The following particulars are published of 
the stocks (exclusive of old metal and scrap) 
in this country of soft pig lead and 
spelter in the possession of the Minister of 
Munitions on March | :—Soft pig lead, 40,435 
tons; refined spelter, 7,209 tons. A proportion 
of the above stock is already sold to the trade 
for forward delivery. As the stocks of virgin 
non-ferrous metals unsold under the control 
of the Government have aa ft reached such 

portions that they cease to be an important 
Sector in the general stnche of ouch motels 
held in the United Kingdom, it is pro to 
discontinue publication of these 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 

Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 

the Institute of Builders was held at 48, Bedford- 

square, W.C., on March 10, Mr. Edmond J. Hill, 
retiring President, in the chair. 
Annual Report. 

The Building Code—The annual report of 
eevee Yaa oe enemas to tip seosting 
and ing to the proposed Nationa 
Deding Cole stated that a older forms of 
contract the architect cr ata @ position of 
absolute authority ; in later forms that position 
underwent a change, inasmuch as his absolute 
authority was limited to a few special cases. 
Under new building Code that process had 
been carried to its logical conclusion and the 
position frankly accepted that there were only 
two parties to a contract, viz., the contractor 
and the building owner, and that the architect 
was the agent of the latter. The principle of 
mutual responsibility as between the parties to 
the contract was sought to be maintained 
throughout and their respective duties were 
more clearly set out than had hitherto been the 


case. 

The thanks of the Institute are due to Mr. E. J. 
Hill, Mr. E. J. Brown and Mr. Walter Lawrence 
for services rendered in connection with the 
preparation of a form of contract for use in 
connection with Government housing schemes, 
and also, in the case of the two former gentlemen, 
for their services on the Contracts and Specifica- 
tion Committee appointed by the Minister of 
Health to advise on these matters. 

Provincial Branches.—-Provision has been 
made for setting up Provincial Branches of the 
Institute, and the first Provincial Branch has 
now been inaugurated at Manchester. The 
Council hopes that this example will be followed 
elsewhere, and that a large number of such 
branches will be established during 1920. 

Awards for Apprentices.—Upon the initiative 
of the late Mr. W. J. Renshaw, a scheme for 
providing we ame? mer awards was sent to 
the Joint Building Trades’ Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee (London), which has approved the 
scheme with a slight amendment and it is under- 
stood the scheme has been re-circulated for the 
consideration of representatives of trade unions 
on that Committee, after which it will be 
reconsidered, 

Prizes Offered by the Institute.—In response to 
the request of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, asking the Institute to authorise the 
Department again to announce the prizes and 
medals for next year on the same terms as 
before, it was decided to accede to the request. 

Grant from the Institute Benevolent Funds.— 
The following grant has been made during the 
past year :—The Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, £50. 

Obituary.—The Council regrets to record the 
loss through death of three well-known and 
highly-esteemed members, namely: Mr. Wm. 
Shepherd, of London ; Mr. J. W. White, C.B.E., 
of Sunderland; and Mr. W. J. Renshaw, of 
London. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year :— 

President: Mr. S. Smethurst, J.P. 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. F. Shingleton, 
M.V.O., Jas. Storrs, J.P., F. J. Gayer, and H. 
Willock. 

Treasurer: Mr. E. J. Hill. 

Members of Council : Messrs. A. H. Adamson, 
G. M. Burt, Jno. Croad, A. B. Falkner, R. J. 
Holliday, H. T. Holloway, F. M. May, G. H. 
Parker, R. B. Chessum, H. P. Shepherd, F. 
Woods, 8. Easten, A. J. Forsdike, W. Moffat, 
F. Thorne, F. R. Rider, A. B. H. Colls, H. 


Matthews. 
Inaugural Address. 


Mr. Smethurst, in his inaugural address, after 
referring to the losses sustained by the Institute 


during the past year, in the death of Mr. Wm. 
Shepherd (Past-President), Mr. W. J. Renshaw 
and Mr. J. W. White, O.B.E., said it was to be 
hoped that during the year provincial branches 
would be established in suitable and convenient 
centres all over Great Britain and Ireland. He 
was looking forward to the greatest good coming 
both to the craft and the nation through this 
development. It would emphasise the need for 
organising for the development of that side of 
their life as builders which dealt with the more 
elevating side of their craft, leaving the merely 
commercial side to the National Federation of 
Builders. He did not, however, wish to depre- 


cate the right commercial attitude being 
observed by the builder. This in its place was 
stood for 


most important. The Institute 
honourable business and good craftsmanship, 
and the aim of its members should be in every 
way possible to promote this. Good building had 
to do with good architecture, and of ali the arts 
architecture was the one that affected most, for 
good or evil, the lives of the people. It was 
with them always. “ A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever,” and a well-proportioned building, 
properly accordant with its surroundings, was 
always ministering to a finer taste in the public. 
The history of a nation was often written in its 
buildings. The restraint and dignity of the old 
Georgian houses in Bedford-square, in common 
with a great many others in Bloomsbury, were 
to him a real joy and pleasure to-see, and they 
were a standing reproach to much of the merely 
meretricious architecture of the Victorian era. 


The function of the Institute was to educate 
its members to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the best in architecture and craftsman- 
ship. Men often proclaimed with much pride, 
and based upon it a claim for recognition, the 
fact that building was the second largest industry 
in the country. He would claim its importance 
as being due not to mere numbers, but to the 
quality of the work it was engaged upon. He 
had no hesitation in saying it was more inter- 
esting than any other vocation. It was free 
from the monotony which characterised other 
callings, for every day brought new duties and 
new problems to solve, especially to the master 
builder who lived in contact with his work. 

He looked to the new provincial branches 
seeking a close alliance with the architects on 
one side and the more intelligent operatives on 
the other ; together they could discuss problems 
they were mutually interested in, and that, 
better than anything he knew, would recreate 
the spirit of the old Guilds. Modern advocates 
of the Guild system seemed to be more concerned 
with a more equitable division of the earnings of 
industry than they should be. Any way, their 
proposals in this respect were always impractic- 
able, and any attempt to apply them at present 
must result in absolute and unqualified failure, 
In the summer visits might jointly be made to 
buildings of note both ancient and modern, with 
explanations from those best informed on the 
matters under consideration. From afternoons 
spent in such a way there would be real pleasure 
and profit to all. | 

He imagined that each branch would take 
@ very real interest in encouraging the youths 
coming into the trade as apprentices by offering 
prizes for proficiency and doing all they could to 
encourage the true spirit of craftemanship, and 
probably offering recognition and distinction 
through a scheme yet to be formulated for those 
young men who by ability and good conduct 
earned them. The Education Committee of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Building Trade 
had prepared, for submission to the adherent 
bodies to that Council, a scheme for dealing with 
the training of boys coming into the industry, 
which had received the unanimous approval of 
the Council, and he had little doubt but that it 
would receive the support of a great majority of 
the adherent bodies. If it did and the scheme 
was carried out in a proper spirit, they would 
have laid the foundation for a great and good 
future for the industry. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Ar the last meeting of the Auctioneer’ und 
Estate Agents’ Institute, Sir William Wells 
read a paper on professional education. ip the 
course of which he said that although a certain 
educational standard had been set up, depender t 
upon the passing of certain examinations 
there had until now been no attempt to provide 


for that other part of professional train ng 
which was difficult to define but which had 
been a dominant characteristic ip the training 
associated with the older professions. It was 
that indescribable influence which the ul iver 


sities and colleges had been able to impress on 
the professional classes in the past. To create 
this atmosphere, by the educational meth rds 
to be adopted in the coming generation, s! uld 
be as important an aim as that of supplying 
the requisite standard of knowledge. The 
most desirable course to this end appeared to 
be for educational facilities to be 80 arranged 
as to enable a student to acquire a theoretical 
knowledge at the same time as he obtained 
his practical training. To this end, the Institute 
had formed a College of Estate Management 
If the fullest benefit was to be obtained fron 
such an institution, free technical education 
must be provided for those who, in consequence 


of the war, could not afford to pay for it, and 
also for students of exceptional ability. In 
addition, the College must do everything 
within its power to encourage intercourse 


among the students, by the formation of 
sports clubs, &c. 


—— 


APPRENTICES IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


THE question of attracting apprentices to the 
building trade was raised in the House of 
Commons last week by Lieut.-Colonel W 
Guinness. The Minister of Labour (Sir Robert 
Horne) stated that the Industrial Council for 
the Building Trade presented an interim report 
in which it stated that there still existed a con 
siderable discrepancy between the number of 
apprentices who might be engaged under the 
joint working agreement between the unions 
and the employers and the number who were so 
employed. The Council suggested that an 
appeal should be made to employers to employ 
the full quota of apprentices and to provide 
them with such intensive training as would 
speedily make them of economic value to the 
industry. The Report was receiving considera- 
tion. Mr. J. Davidson, a Labour member, said 
that the Secretary of the building operatives 
union had offered to provide the whole of the 
labour necessary for the building of the houses 
year by year. Lieut.-Colonel Guinness said 
that an apprentice could not live on what he 
earned, and unless the Government prepared 
a comprehensive scheme it was impossible ¢ 
make up the shortage. Sir R. Horne, in reply, 
said a scheme already existed under which th 
Government made up the pay of apprentices for 
this particular purpose to within a shilling or 
two of a journeyman’s pay. 


THE SUPPLY OF BRICKLAYERS 


Ix the House of Commons last week M 
Charles Edwards asked the Minister of Hea'th 
whether the number of bricklayers require? to 
erect 200,000 houses each year was 60,000. 
He suggested that 54,646 were available, and 
that 24,885 stone masons were on the register 
last October, making a total of 79,531, thus 
leaving a margin of 20,000'for other work. 

Dr. Addison, in reply, stated that ‘ 
number of bricklayers required for 0,0 
houses per annum had been estimated “ ee 
tween 48,600 and 66,000, but the total num —s 
bricklayers in England and Wales was 0 ¥ , 
and it would be seen that there was no margin 
for any other work whatever. The number 


masons in England and Wales was 18,712 
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ANCE BILL. 


SUFFICIENT attention seems hardly to have 
been given to the Unemployed Insurance Bill 
which was introduced by the Government at the 
end of last month, when Sir R. Horne made a 
most interesting statement in connection with 
the scheme. Under the Act of 1911 an experi- 
mental beginning was made with certain in- 
dustrics which are especially liable to periods of 
unemployment, including the building, ship- 
building and- engineering industries, which 
covered some 2,500,000 employees, of whom 
about 9 000 were women. The contribution was 
24d. per week, a like sum from the employers, 
and the State paid one-third of the joint con- 
tributions, the benetit being 7s. a week, one 
week's benefit for every five contributions. At 
the time this scheme was inaugurated, the 
actuarial calculation tor the figure of unemploy- 
ment tor which risk had to be taken was about 
86 percent. ‘The scheme was extended during 
the war to munition workers and persons wurk- 
ing in metal and chemical industries, bringing 
the number up to about 4,00U,0UU. 

Betore the war the actuai ngure of unemploy- 
ment was 4 per cent. At the beginning ol the 
war it fell to 3 per cent., and at the end of the 
war it was under | per cent. ‘I'his led to funds 
being accumulated, and in Vecember last out of 
these tunds the beneut Was raised to lis. Since 
the scheme came into force 21,38U,00U has been 
distributed as benehit; and adiinistrauve ex- 
penses have amounted tu sume 27UU,0U0, 

‘This is  briet summary of the statement made 
by Sir K. Horne as to the existing system of 
insurance against unemployment. ‘ne new 
bili nciudes 12,000,000 workpeuple, bat dues 
not embrace agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, employees of iocal authorities, rail- 
way servants, police and not-manual workers 
with over £200 a year. ‘Tne contributions 
would ve for each man 3d. (an increase of but a 
halipenny over the vid scheme), and empiuyers 
Wii pay 3d. and the State 2u., 4.¢., one-tuird of 
the joint contibuuon, Women are to pay 24d., 
as beiure ; buys, 2d. ; girls, 14d. 

The benents are to be 1ds, for men, 12s. for 
women, 7s. Od. tor buys, and 6s. for girls, with one 
week s beneut lor every six contrivutions, ‘he 
scheme 1s to be contributory, and is to be applied 
to industry as a wovie, anu not to each industry 
separately ; but it contains provisivus enabling 
industries to contract out. in the case of in- 
dustries contracung out the Government con- 
tribuuon wouid be less, that is, instead of 
paying one-third the Government would con- 
toute 1U per cent. of the joint contribution, 
Which is six-tenths of a penny instead of 2d. 

Une pulnt 18 not quite ciear in the Minister’s 
speech as reported, tor it was stated that it 
Would be pussible to set up schemes of supple- 
Mentary insurance; for instance, the buudaing 
trade uigit set up supplementary insurance tor 
Wlempivyment owimg to weather conditjons, 
“aad in that way could add to the amount of 
beneiit which they could derive from the 
Government scheme.” in the report it is not 
Stated how extra benefit could be derived. 

These are the main provisions in the Bill, but 
We shall refer to the subject again when the Bill 
itself can be seen. Labour as @ whole must 
Welcome a scheme which tends to relieve the 
workin classes from the spectre which is truly 
said to Lount them—the fear of unemployment 
snd « beginning must be made on not too 
ambitious a scale, In such uncertain times a 
gradual advance must be made. As is apparent 

experience in connection with the 1911 
scheme ine tinancial suecess of such @ scheme 
depends upon the conditions prevailing in the 
country. ‘he war, for instance, by absorbing 

manhood of the country prevented unem- 
Ployme:.i and caused funds to accumulate. This 
thould not be lost sight of; money is not the 
enly contribution to the scheme. Increased 
Wade, absence of disputes, increased output, 
may all ‘essen unemployment, and thus increase 

ce funds to be used in bad times. 

This Jill is an extension of a scheme tenta- 
Y ‘ntroduced in 1911, and it may iteelf prove 
Sspebic .: being expanded. In the meanwhile it 
Provides mitigation for the hardships which 
“femp!oyment causes in times of real distress. 3 
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THE UNEMPLOYED INSUR- 


Wales. It must be understood that, while 
for errors that may oncar — 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of 
every endeavour is made to ensure aecuracy, we @aanot 
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For some contracts still 


an asterick () are adverti in this number. 










GRE T HE BUILDER 


“COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


, but mot included in this List, see nN issues. Those with 





Contracts iv ; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 


Certain conditions beyond those{given in the following infor- 


mente lvi; Sales Auction Izi. 
samen are i in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shal! be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 
sandone $-0nd Ghat deposits are returned on recept of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


Tides dhs sechacamenncasieed of ave panel ts ts taas a oan tao oder or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address al the end is the person from whom 
or plase where, quantities, forms of tender, ac., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


Marcu 20. — Barrow-in-Furness — HOUSES.— Erec- 
tion of 113 houses for the C.B., Borough Engineer and 


Marcu 20. — . — HOSES. —Sixteen houses 
D&. . W. Menzies, F.S.1., architect, 


108 houses under the ousing, Town Planning, &c. 
Act, 1919, for the County Borough. Mr. J. Birch, 
Surv: Hall, Bam, E. 6. 


20 houses at King Edward-road, Newmarket, for the 
U Le. © Cole, Architect, Rutiand-ehambers, 


ee 20.—Mason.— Hovusres.—Twenty nvuses for 
the T.C. Mr. T. R. Swailes, Borough Engineer 


20. Hovses.—Twenty cottages 
Council, Council Offices, 


ae . West Gumex— Corragas—Brection 
FRIBA., County Architect, Thurice-House,: 


R. 
. Secretary, Kose Cottage, " Arreton, ‘Isle of 


Wi 
Tisce 22.—Aviemore.—CoTTaGgEs.—Erection of 
omen. Messrs. A. Ross & Sons, architects, Inver 


“lance i -Sredierde—Laveuny EXTENSIONS.— 
For ext laundry, for the Board of Guardians. 
Messrs. Connon & Choriey, 3, Park Place, Leeds. 
> Mancn -—Hovsk.—Erection of 
Ig C. G. Southcott. Mr. M. B. Parkin, 
architect, Belvedere-parade, Bridlington. 
he ae. for the 20. Gas Paginas tprinn: 

c., for as neer, Spring- 

Cheimsford. 


» maace 22.—Chileompton.— H ovsine.—Erection of 
at Callcomanton: for the Clutton R.D.C. 
Petter & Warren, architects, 7, Handford, 


Y L 

22.—Clutten—Hovusrs.—Erection of 16 
houses at Compton Martin, for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
Thomas & Morgan, architects, 23, Galliwastrad-road, 


22. —Darfield.—Hvt.—Removal, erection 
and ion of hut at Council School, for the West 
Riding E.C. Acting architect, County Hall, Wake- 


mann 22.—Edinburgh.—Vanious.—For cleaning 
yr Nowrsing of windows of schools for the Education 
Education Offices, Castle-terrace, Edin- 


22.—Folkestone.—HovsEs.—Erection of 24 
houses for the T.C. Mr. A. E. Nichols, borough 
engineer, Municipal Offices, Folkestone. Deposit 


£3 
Maron 22.—Goole—Hur. —Erection and adaptation 
of hut at Pasture-road Council School, for the West 
EC. Acting cational architect, County 
akefield. 


te na me ad eon —Erection of 35 

tion of roads and sewers at Plem- 

Bir ste ctection of 48 Rowsce with roads &e., at 

D.C. C. Hastewell, Arch 
tect, The Grange, Haltwhistle. it £2 2s. 

y .—-122 in surrounding 

ict, for the K.D.C. Mr. E. J. Hammond, 21, 


-—Home.—Erection of 
nurses home at the agg for the B.G. Messrs 
= & Sykes, architects, 1, St. Peter-street, Hudders 


MARCH 22. — Lewisham.— Hovusrs.—Erection and 
completion of the third and 4th sections of the houses 
to be erected on the isham Park site, for the 

. Surveyor, Town 


Hail, 
Marcu 22.—Marlborough.—HovssEs.—Erection 
16 houses for the T.C. Borough Engineer, re tral 


22.—Nuneaton.— Hovsrs.—Erection of 18 
houses forthe T.C. Mr. R. C. Moon, ae engineer, 
t ; 





par 


ha 


* 


of 
ucation 
Marcu Paixtixe.— ome agg mm 
» at <o Lintern, Clerk, Mental 
aesenden, Severiden Erection of hut 
at Ashwood-toad Council School, for the West Ridi 
a Acting Educational architect, County Hal 


nee ag pi a houses on land adjoin 
BE, SaSeten tend, Lower Kersai , Salford, for the 


22.—West Harptree.— Hovsts.— Erection of 
six for the Clutton R.D.C. Messrs. Thomas & 
Morgana, Geilliwastad-road, Pontypridd. 


E. (East Ham).— Hovsses.— ~ 


- cong A 23.—IMord.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 100 
ouses at Horns-road, Barkingside, for the U.D.C. 
+ Peg Shaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. Deposit 

Marcu 23.—Oldham.—Hovses.—Erection of 42 
nouses for the T.C. Mr. J. J. Williams, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit £1. 

Marcu 23.—West Riding of Y Yorkshire —CoTTaGEs. 
&0.—Four pairs of and four homesteacs at 
Coversall, at Ald and two 
ieupeatesty at Gemmete, for the West ing C.C. 
ene m # Small Holdings Committee, County Hall. 


efield. it £1 each contract. 
‘i 24. ae —For painting 
work in connection with Gorgie Scheme for 
the T.C. Mr. J. H. Williamson, City At itect, Public 


Works Office, Edinburgh. 
ing, Tepairn. Sg Og ne 
ng, re ‘oor Law Institution, for the 
D.A. “yhomas, sanitary surveyor, 13, High- 
i, Petersfield. Deposit £1 Is. 
MakcH 24, —Wellington.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 50 
jouses at Hadley, for the R.D.C. Mr. R. Biakenay 
re Egbaston House, Wellington, Salop. Deposit 


*MaARCun 25.—Ashford, Kent.—Hovses.—Block of 
four for the New Romney Boro Mr. Edwin A. 
Jackson, North-street, ‘Aehford, ent. 

Marcu 25.—Dorchester.—Hovsks.—Six ponerse at 
Frome Vauchureh for the R.D. ~ me F. T. Maltby, 
architect, Dorchester. Deposit 
ores. eo houses at 
a, Park House, 


ne ye N. (slington).— FLats.— 
Erection of four blocks of flate (30 in all) at Haze)viile- 
road site, Upper Holloway and vy of one block at 
and addition to and conversion of No. 9, W —— 
cond, Crouch Hill, (20 flate in all). Mr. B.C. P. Mason, 
> LB. A., F.8.1., Finsbury-pavement House, London, 


Marcu 25.—North Petherwin.—Hovses, &0c.—Two 
semi-detached houses and two sets of outbuildings at at 
Troosele Farm, for the Devon C.C. Messrs. D 
& Sons, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth. 
Maxcu '25.—N .-—- HOUSES. a of 
eighteen houses on Wells-road site for the T.C. Mr. 
Vv. Betts, Roeeneg ; Bank Chambers, Basford, 
Nottingham. it £1 Is. 
%* MARCH Pt Albans.—BUSINESS PREMISES.— 
~— of at St. Albans, for Messrs. Lan a Oakley 
& Co., Ltd. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London- 
road, St. Albans. 
MARCH 


25.—Southta wton.— ALTERATIONS. Fo aye 

tions and additions to cottages one outbuildi: 
East Week Farm, for the Devon C Mesers. D. soe 
& ae B nM, The Crescent, Rad th. 
25.— oUSES.—Six houses at 
ute Oakley, Po the B.D.C. Mr. G. Rowbottom, 
Architect, The Moorings, Felixstowe. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mancn 26. —Wilmsiow.—HovskEs.—Erection vf 
og houses for the U.}).C. Messrs. Halliday Paterson 


Marcu 27. —Cardiff.—RENOVATION.—Internal reno- 
— at Ely Lodge, for — Board of Guardians. Mr. 


J. Harris, clerk, 11, Par , Cardiff. 
w atanc 27 Bamburgh — Won aan — Mason's, plas- 
er’s, nter’s, slate c., wor the Corpora- 
tion. ae Archi City Chambers, Edinburgh 


MARCH 27. Pn ang oy — Re- 
construction of 15, King’s Stables for the T.C. 
LB.A., Publi orks Offices, 


Mr. J. A. Williamson, 
Edinburgh. 


bu 
MakcH 27. — Farnham.— HovusEs.—Erection of 26 
houses at Lawday House, Weybourne and Badshot 
Lea, i Harold Falkner, Esq., 24, West- 


street. 

MaRcH 27.— eeenFeent —SHEDDING, &¢.— 
Erection of shedding, fencing, &c., in connection with 
Exhibition of Staffordshire Agricultural Society .Mr. H. 
H. Garlick, Staffordshire. 


Secretary, 
%* MARCH 27.—Waltham Abbey.— War MEmortaL.— 


Erection of. Messrs. Tooley & Foster, architects, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
MaRcH 29.— .—~Hovses, &¢.—The L.C.C. 


Dagenham 
invites tenders, upon a cost plus profit basis, for = 
development of its new housing estate at 
arterial and dovelopent seeds, Construction 
evelop: 5, sew » 
other works incidental to the Ia ma an estate of 
approximately 3,000 acres ; (b) erection of i- 
mately 24,000 houses and such ew aay “rive Ne bui 
as may hereafter be determined. to the 


Conncil, County Hall, 8.E. 1. 
MARCH 29. 3 sone —For altera- 
tions at Old Normal ool, for the T.C. Mr. J. A. 


ae. city architect, Public Works, Offices, 


Edin 
MARCH 29.— Margate.— Hovses.— Erection o 
houses of various for the Mr. W. x i 
tr, Archi 12, tee mee =a 
ss hems OF on Eales te ce Sins a 
Wright & Hamlyn, Sankey bers, 
n. 
March 290 Hovers.—Erection of 16 





[Marcx 19, 1999 


«- ALTERATIONS, — 


29.—St. Marylebone 
Certain alterations in the Workhouses in Nort):y 
land-street, W., for the Guardians. MEAL Saxon 
Snell, F.R.1.B.A.. 9, Bentinck-street, W. 
290.—' -—Foun doticn work and 
housing of gas plant for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Higham 
on ere, Oe Were, Teignmouth. 


ih 


Marcu 
tions and extensions of 
— & Son. Messrs. 


—Torquay.—ALTERATIONS —For alter: 
for Messrs. \ i 
ateon & Watson, architects, 


hae ge Torquay. Deposit £3 3. 
29. — —— HOUSES.— Erection 
t= houses on s o for —. RB.D.C. Mr 
Council's Architect 

Plalant House, 

Marcu 29.—W .—Hovses.—Erection of 135 
houses for the T.C. Mr. R. B. Donald, borough 

neer, Deposit £2 2s. 


ARCH _ -——- TRAINING DEPOT. — 
Various trades required in connection with extension 
of motor garage at training depot of the T.C. Mr. J. A 
Williamson, city architect, Public Works Office, 


Makcu 30. —Guildford.—124 houses at Guildford 
shy for > Borough. 


Mak0H 30.—Loughton. 
Batate for the U.D.C. 

Marcu 30.—Lym < AGES.— Erection 
six cottages at Pilley for R.D.C. Mr. W. Ravenscroft 
architect, Brienteroft, M)lford-on-Sea. 

%& MARCH 30.—Yeovil.—Houses, STREET SEWERS.— 
Erection of 99 houses (whole or any number) construc- 
tion of street, sewer and drai e works. Messrs 
Petter & Warren, 74, Handford, Yeovil. 

* Marcy 31. .— COTTAGES. — Erection of 
12 at sents, Cheam, Surrey, for the R.D.( 
Mr. £- Ww. be, architect, Denison House, West- 
minster. 


MakcH 31.—Oswestry.—Hovsks.—Erection of 
50 houses on LI -road site, for the Borough. Mesers 
Butler, M.S.A., & Lewis, 76, Broughton-road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham 

MaRkcH 31. — Rbiwbina.—Hovses.—Erection of 92 
houses for ae Tid. Mr. yy ag oR. —— 
wyn Lioy: A 

MEPs 2 , Cardiff. 


‘ROH 31. — Hovses.—Erection of 
19 houses forthe RDC. Mr. P. F. Potter, 49, lente 
toa¢, Sevenoaks. 

Makcn 3+1.— Torquay.—ALTEKATIONS aND Ex- 
TENSIONS—to No. 74 75, Fleet-street, Torquay, 
for Messrs, W. H. Smith & Sons. Watson & Watson 
architects, 36, Torwood-street, Torquay. 

Marce 31. — W 
Roavs, ETC.—Erection of 52 houses, and the con- 
struction a roads, sewers and house drainage for the 
U.D.C. Mr. Percy H. Webb, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Walton-upon-Thames. 

APRIL 1. «— ALTERATIONS.—For alteration 
of building in Stoney-lane, for the Ellel War Memoria! 
Institute Committee. Messrs. J. Webster & B. D 
Stuart, Institute, Galgate, Lancaster. 

APRIL 1.—Mitcham HOUSES, SEWERS, &c.- 
Laying out and seweri ive on streets, and erection 
of 140 houses for the Robert M. Chart 
F.S.1., M.S.A., Lower Gresn, Mitcham Sr 

APRIL 3.—Helensburgh—Hovses.—Erection of 60 
houses forthe T.C. Mr. J. N. Stirling, burgh surveyor, 
Helensburgh. 

APRIL 5.—Beverley.—PaInTine.—For painting at 
Asylum, for the East Riding Visiting Committee 
Mr. C. W. Hobson, —_, 26, Langate, Beveriey 

APRIL 5.—Gartoosh and Glenboig.—STaTIoN Recon- 
STRUCTION.—Reconstruction of Station buildings a! 
Gartoosh and Glenboig for the Caledonian Railway Co 
Fegeer, Offices, Bu -street, Glasgow. Deposit 


APRIL 6.—Gomersal.—CoTTacEs, &¢.—Erection o! 
homestead and two pairs of cottages for the West 
Riding Small Hold:ngs Committee.—Architect, Small 
a Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. Depos't 


saan 7.— Barnet.— Corragms.— Erection of 2% 
cottages at Harris-lane, Shenley, with certain sewage 
7 ag and 7 works, for the R.D.C. Cound! 
0 Boreham Wood. 

Me Ara 7.— Barnet. — Reprams. — Painting sn¢ 

ral repairs to New Infirmary, Wellhouses-lan¢ 
Soret, for the Union. Messrs. Williams & (ox 
architects, 34, Henritta-street, Covent Garden, WC = 

% APRIL 7.—N .—HOoOvseEs. aa a on of 
various lots for the ee. Mr. W. A. Knellet 
12, Victoria-street, Nottingham. 

"APRIL 7.—Sefton.—Hovses.—Erection of 36 houses 
in various townships for the R.D.C. Mr. E. B Bailey 
architect, 37, Moorfields, Liverpool. Deposit, £1 1 

% APRIL .—Wallasey —Hovses—Erection of 47 
houses (nine blocks of four each, one block of three, and 
four pairs). Mr. W. H. Travers, . <4 engineer 


Orrice.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, ete., invite tender? 
for the erection of a new Post Office, at St. Anstell, 
Cornwall, Postmaster, at Austell. 

2% APRIL 9.—Lambeth.—Conversion of separate pre 
mises at Nos. 33 and 34, Guildford-road, South Lam- 
beth, into five self-contained flats, for ys petra fitan 
Town Clerk, Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton 


in SW. 2 
‘APRIL 9.—Staines.— HOUSES, ROADMAEING. so, 
tr ma 
Bretion of 2 hous and for otha of toed nnn 


ms.—Erection of 5°? 
for the U DA 


-—60 houses on the Habgood 


APRIL 9.—Woking.—CoTT 
Tiree teaes of tow: Giterent 1 


Ww. 
pM et 10 Cmventiord. Houses — Erection 


gers mae Whitestile-road, —_ rd 
Engineer and Surveyor to ¢ 
. Boston-road, of 


Brest f = 
on 
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apail East _—Hovuses.—Erection of 
faves tor the RDC. Clerk tothe Council, 7, Bank- 


street cent 

ae Seat HovseEs.—Erection 

ae ne Borough, on the Sutton-road site. Mr. 

o oes H. Dyer Engineer, Muncipal-buildings, 
-on-Sea 


13 _-Keedue.—HOSPITaL.—For Co’ ion of 
Hospital, for the Cavan C.C. Mr. W. Finlay, 


Secretary rt House, Cavan. 
' (ot andover.—HOUSES.—Erection of 33 
ogses, with drainage works, &c., for the T.C. Borough 
pomses, SiTown Hall, Andover.” Deposit £1 Is. 
Apri 15 Winchester ENGINEERS’ HOUSE AND 
is bormars Erection of, for the —— at Park 
Prewett Mental Hospital. Messrs. G. T. Hine & Pegg, 
35, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 

#No Date _—Banbury —CoTrTaGEs.—Erection of 
10 at Bodieote, near Banbury, Oxon. Mr. T. L. 
Dale, architect, 6. Horse Fair, bury. 

No Date _-Leeds.—CLUB.—Erection of club prem- 
igen, Vinery View, York-road, Leeds. Mr. F. Mitchell, 
arehitect, 9, Upper Founta ne-street, Leeds. 

No Date. —MILL, &¢.—Erection of (1) tall 

chimney ; (2) boiler house, power house, engine 
house, &c ; and (3) four storey woollen mill at Gilder- 
some, for Messrs. J Wilson, Ltd. Mr. T. A. Buttery, 
Architect, Queen-square, Morley. 
# No Date —Lyons.—HoreL.—Erection of hotel in 
0 concrete. Monson an ne ty oom 
déleané de la Société, 10, rue des Marronniers. Lyons. 

tro DATE. ——Hovses.—Erection of 48 
houses in various ishes for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
Sifton & Thorpe. architects, 38, Museum-street, W.C. 1. 

No Date. —Whetwell.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
fons and additions to B rk’s Farm, Hodthorpe, Whit- 
well, for the Derbyshire C.C. Messrs. W. H. Wagstaff 
& Sous, architects, Derby. Deposit £1 Is. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


MARCH 19.—London.—T0oo1s.—Supply of wood- 
tools for H.M. Commissioner of Works. 
of Supples, H.M. Office of Works, King 


Gharies-street, Westminster, 5.W. 
» —Bridg RoaD MATERIALS.— 


’ 


‘ water. — 
stone and tarmac for the R.D.C. Mr. 
ins, surveyor, Bridgwater. 
20.—Burnley. — MATERIALS. —Supply of 
or the Highways and Ser Committee. 
. Pickles, engineer, Town Hall, 


20.—Lymm.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
to the U.D.C. Mr. W. Mu , Clerk, 
feces, Lymm. 

20.—Riccall.—ROAD MATERIAL.—Supply of 
ial to the R.D.C. Mr. J. Townend, clerk, 


. , Selby. 
ee sith Roan MATERIALS.—Supply of 
als to the R.D.C. Mr. A. E. Hewitt, 
66, Bridge-street, eee. 
22.—Leeds.—-MATERIALS.—For supply of 
gravestones, grass boards, &c., to the 
mittee. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City Engin- 
ci Buildings, Leeds. 

2.— Manchester.— RaILway SToREs.— 
of stores to the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Co. Mr. Sharp, Stores Dept., Osborne-street, 


22. —W; _—MATERIALS.—Su of 
and slag. Mr. A. M. Ker, 


23.—Halifax.—MATERIALS.—Su 


: 


4 
ga 


at 


fhe: 


iia 


of mate- 


UDC. Mr. 0. Thomas, engineer. 
SEDO. Me Hy Pritchard, 
., for the R.D.C. . H. surveyor, 
Burnley 


-street, o 
24.—Chorley —ROAD MATERIALS.—For road 
material for ne R.D.C. Mr. R. P. Cheale, surveyor, 
. wes. 
Manon 24.—Ely.—RoOaD MATERIALS.—Granite and 
for the R.D.C. Mr. F. W. Firby, surveyor, 


Magce 24.— —~—Roap MATERIALS.—Supply 
of toad materials to the R.D.C. Mr. F. W. Stowe, 
derk, George-street, Kettering. 

Mancn 24. — Sefton! — MATERIALS. — Supply of 
materials for the R.D.C. Mr. F. Pool, surveyor, 21, 

venue, Walton, Liverpool. 


Mance 27. — . — MATERIALS. — Supply of 
materials to the Te. Boroagh Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manca 27. Wick —Tar.—Su of 
oo ~— ww. a H. Fa clerk, 
ces, Hampton Wick. 
March 27.—Kiveton Park.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
or R.D. 


rai 
; 


ir. F. Hewitt. surveyor, Counbil 
Manon 27. —Selhy —ROAD 
materials for one year, torte R.D.Cc. Mr.J.T 


Counci! Offices, i 
2° —Waterloo-with-Seaforth.— MATERIALS, 
Year's supply of materials to the U.D.C. Mr. F. 
Spencer Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 
Mance 20. —Surbiton —MaTERIALS.—Su of 
Materials for one year to U.D.C. Surveyor, | 
OGers, Bw li-road, Surbiton. 
29 —Tieshurst—ROaD MATERIALS.—Road 
to the R.D.@ Mr. W. B. Bright, surveyor 
Magcn 30.—Tenterden.—MATERIALS.—Su of 
tad material to the R.D.C. Mr. W. L. C. Parner, 
Getriet surveyor, 
sas oe bee was aS 
> eo DUA. ° . , 
of Crosby. 


MATERIALS. — For of 
to we T.C. Borough Surveyor 








BNGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


March 20.—Aberdare.—TRramwaYs.—Reconstruc- 
the Oe Ma Hn tacy. ik "Visor tees, 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit £5 5s. ag 

MARCH 20.—Ashton-in-Makerfield—G ASHOLDER, &C. 
oa ton - se of Wa — ler ; (d) cenennes, OF. for 

e U.D.C. . J. A. Gray, ineer, Ashton-in- 
Makerfield. iene o as : 

Marcu 22.—Gienboig.—FooTsrince.—Erection of 
footbridge over railway for the Caledonian Railway Co. 
a Office, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. Deposit, 


MARCH 22. — Stratford-on-Avon.— RESERVOIR. — 
Additions to Bluecap reservoir for the © tion. 
Mr. F. W. Jones, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Stratford-on- Avon. 

Maron 22.—Warrington.—Gas PLANT.—Construc- 
tion of vertical retort installation, with coal and coke 
handling plant, for the Corporation. Mr. W. New- 
bigging, 3, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 

Marcu 23.—T —Raltway PLayt.—Supply 
to the refuse destructor works of portable light railway 
material forthe U.D.C. Capt. H. F. Wilkinson, engin- 
eer, Town Hall, Tottenham. 

MARCH 24.—Liverpool and Goole.—RattwAaY ExTEN- 
s1oxs.—(1) Extension of Great Howard-street goods 
yard, Liverpool; and (2) footbridge over sidings, &c., 
at Goole, for the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway Co., 
Engineers’ Office, Hunts Bank, Manchester 

Marcu 26.—Exmouth—WaTER Pires.—Supply of 
65 tons of cast-iron pipes for the U.D.C. Mr. 8. 
Hutton, engineer, Public Hall, Exmouth. 

Manca 26.—Farnham.—Lamp CoLumNs.—For 50 
octagonal cast-iron lamp columns, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
R. W. Cass, surveyor, South-street, Farnham. 

Marca 29.—Birmingham.— RESsERVOIR.—Construc- 
tion of covered service reservoir at Yardley Wood, for 
the Corporation. Mr. BE. Antony Lees, Council House, 
Birmingham. DPeposit £5. 

MARon 29.—East Deen.—WATERWORKS.—(1) Supply 
of pipes: (2) supply of valves, &c.; (3) haulage pipes 
and laying mains: (4) construction of reinforced 
concrete reservoir, forthe R.D.C. Mr. W. Whitehouse, 
engineer, Cinderford, Gloucestershire. Deposit £2 2s. 

MaRCH 29.—Edinburgh.—STEELWORK. — Provision 
and erection of structural steelwork on the Portobello 
eng | station. Mr. J. A. Williamson, Public 

orks Office, Edinburgh. 

Maren 29.—T th.—Gas PLantT.—Installa 
tion of Water gas plant for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Higham, 
gas engineer, Gas Works, Teignmouth. 

MaRcH 31.—Salford.—HeaTING.—Refitting hot- 
water pipes radiators, &c., at Hope Infi , for the 
B.G. r. T. R. Wollaston, Consulting Engineer, 26, 
Corporation-street, Manchester. : 

APRIL 1.—Portadown.— Bringr.— Widening of Port- 
adown River Bridge for the U.D.C. Mr. M. H. W. 
McCletehey, town clerk, Portadown. Deposit £1 Is. 

APRIL 1.—Prestonpans.—H ka TIno.—For installation 
of heating spparatus in public school, for the Hadding- 
tonshire rh Mr. R. D. Robinson, Education Offices, 
Haddington. 

APRIL 7:—Lochgelly—RaiLway.—Construction of 
railway line to the housing site for the T.C. . A. 
Lu en. burgh surveyor, Lochgelly. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 8.—Manchester.—CONCRETE CarIsson.—Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete caisson at the oil dock, 
Stanlow. for the Manchester Ship Canai Co. Mr. H. A. 
Reed, Chief engineer, 41, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 


Deposit £2 2s. 

Pert 17.—Banbridge.—BripGk.—Reconstruction of 
steel bridge over River Bann at Banbridge, for the 
Great Northern (Ireland) Railway Oo. Engineer, 
Belfast. Deposit. £2 2 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 
—Gas Mare, £0.—layi 


+ nd the installation of services on 
of gue maine « Gas Engineer, 


Works, Chelmsford. 
oe ee —ROADS.—Making — up 
Marine Drive for the T.C. Lt.-Col. C. G. Bradley. 
surveyor, Bri . 
MarcH 20.— 
tion of main se 


werage C. 
. . Grimaby. it £1 
Mr. A. Hobson, Deansgate ao. ——, 


20.— Kincardineshire —R0ans.— acing 
12 lies of highway for the C.C.—Mr. A. Forbes, Sopeeh 
road surveyor, County Buildings, Stonehaven. 
£1. 

20.—Maldon—Roavs, &0.—Roads and 
we housing site of the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
oo Oe aaidon. WATER Marns.— 


ARCH 
and Ia 3 in. water main im Cherry Garden-n ' 


jad the T.C. . 
MARCH 20.—Reigate —Tan Wasnine.—Tar washing 
380, of roads for the T.C. Mr. 

pba oe anc ever, Maso Bulan 


roads at 
poe DC. Messrs. Jones & oe, architects, 
Prudential Leeds. 1 Is. 
Masce &0.—Sewerage, 





A, $48 | 


Marcu 23 .—Ierd.—-Roaps aNp SEWERS. 
Chadevell 


—Con 
struction of roads and sewers (a) Heath, and 
(>) Horns-road. forthe U.D.C. Mr, BH. Shaw, surveyor, 
surveyor, Town Hall. [iford. Deposit £2 Ss. ‘ 

Marcu 24.—Doncaster.— ROADS SS -- 
struction of roads, sewers, &c., on Ht 
Housing site, for the T.C. Mr. R. EB. Ford. housing 
surveyor, 3, Priory-place, Doncaster. £2 2s. 
MaRcH ee &c.—For roads, 
sewers, &c., for the H housing scheme 
on eee Burgh oe den bs 
_—Manchester.— Roap ac.— 
Construction of (1) road railway taidge doek ia) steel. 
work for road and bridge in connection with new 


Department, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 
MS ee ye 
_ works, for the 7.C. ~ os ur, 
tor nen 97 Bicester.— Ro Construetion 
A -_ — Roaps.— 
road and main draimage work for the U.D.C. cae 
scheme of 55 houses. Mr. H. W. Smith, 567, High 


street, Oxford. 
MARCH 27.—Hyde.—SEWERIN G.—For sewering Lilly- 
oo for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town H 

e. 

ARCH 29.—Paddington.—5S a NITARY.—Collection and 
a < — , — in the Queen's. Park District 
or the B.C. yrough sa , Town Hall. a 
ton ) aw rveyor, To H Padding 

ARCH 30.—Eton.—R0Oavds.—Re-surfaci carriage 
way in High-street, forthe U.D.C. Mr. J. 4 Hatters- 
ley, engineer, Counc’! Offices, Eton. 

Marca 30. rechfa.—ROaDS AND SEWERS.— 
Construction of roads and sewers in connection with 
peneens Caen. at Pontnewydd, for the U.D.C. Mr. 

. R. Jones, Surveyor, As House, tnewydd, 
Mon. Deposit £1 Is. sad rhe 

Marcu 30.—Otley—WaATER Msins.—Supply and 
laying on 5 yy oe : in. cast water ns, &¢ , 
or the U.D.C. r.C. F. “igson, surv: 

Offices, Otley. Deposit £1 ts. — 

(vietoria-road). for the UDO. D Liswelion Geitithe 
ia- ‘or the U , ) } 

se ee Aldershet. en 

ARCH .—Harrogate—-Roaps and § _ 
Construction of roads, sewers, &c., in sontogiian wtth 
housing scheme. Mr. ©. E. Rivers, borough engineer 


APRIL 7.—~Greenock.—WaTER Works —Conastrac- 
tion of filtered water tank and filter-house, for the 
T.C. Water Engineer, Municipal Bu'idings Greenock 

APRIL 9.— SEWERAGE WoOrkKS.—Construc- 
tion of settling tank, filter bed, &c., at Tividale, near 
Dudley, od > U ro eS Valley Main Sewerage 
Board. r. tddian, engineer, 7, Church-st 
Stourbridge. Deposit, £3 3s. abe ena 

APRIL 9.—Turdate.—SEWERS.—Reconstruction o 
sewers in a my A +. Upper Stour Valley Main 
Sewerage. r. W. Piddian, engineer, 7, reet 
TT poe. £3 Nae ee 

APRIL 13.—Romford.—STREET Works.—ia) W 
paving in High-street, &c.; (5) se slag a a a 

b .DC. Mr. F. G. 
Beaumont, surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. 


- £2 2s 
PRIL 15. — Sutheriand.— Roans.— For recon- 
structing roads, for the C.C. Mr. R. Grant, County- 


road, surveyor, Golspie. 


Buction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


MAKCH 23.—Aston, . 
Hibbard 4 Sone will velt stock of timb 


Maron 23 AND 24.—London, N.W.—Tools (in lote 
to suit small bu: . Allsop & Co., 141, Road, 
Regent's Park, kw. 8, auctioneers. — 

Marca 24 aND 25.—Sunbury —Messrs. Weatheral 


& Green will sell, direction of 
Ministry of enitions: huts, ~Ly3,~ — A ae 


: 
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Pg ry Grown Hotel, Prine, 10 
tredold butiding sites "Wr Biowe kOe toate 


APRIL 29.—Kensington —Mesers. Daniel Wi 
& will sell at Winchester House, Old 
important freehold estate situate close to Gloucester- 
road Station, Kensington. 

APRIL 29.—Near Eltham, Kent.—Mesers. Daniel 
Wetuey & Sons will sell about 66 sores of freehold 


Seite et an rg 4a, Prederick-plate, Old 
“& No Dare ®.—-Lendon, i Frank & 
will seli, at Shooter's Hi area of 
building land known pny nS oil y, «House 
oT}. 


estate. in the spring Be pe viously ean 
Bere D DaTE-Purflest.— Messrs, 
Sons will sell, at Purfleet, a most important. f 
estate, covering 342 acres. 
on 8 DaTs.— se by Tender by 
¢ Disposal Board (Ministry of Munitions), tents 
and marquees laying at Tonbridge, Richmond. Park, 


j;Competfitions.ps 
(Bee Competition News, page 324. ) 


Public Appointments, 


ote Pee andl te ae 
e 

W. Williamson. City Architect, % 

gai tte Cea akon ae A 

Barker, Esq., County Land 27 t, 


-~OLERK OF WoRKS.—A 
clerk 7 mates and yey rat for the new buildings in 
course of erection at phe of Woreestershire Homes 
J. Livingstone Wood, 

Bank Buildings, = Worcester. 
Maron 23. ~~ ASSISTANTS. — Service 
of two ype Assistants for the 0.0. Salary £150, 

wae oe ual inerements to £240. 


Architectural assist- 
anton the UDG Me Walter F Be Bickford, engineer 
and surveyor, Public Offices, Beeston, Notts, 

—CLERK OF WoRKs.— 


. J. Taylor, mop ee The Castle, Winchester. 
Maron 27.—Cheshire.—OLERK OF WORKS.—A 
clerk of works for * — etion of the new Grammar 


School Buildi ch, Cheshire. Mr. T. H. 
b her a Nantesichs “an and Acton Grammar School, 
an 


Msnon 27.—Ne Arehi- 
Mr. oe end, Boe moeeed. ter by the ite County Boren. 


Manon Ce ARCHITECT. — 
annum . Wm. Bagshaw, Town 
7 Guildhall, Lincoln 

* MancH be 


ares of nperintendent ot Y Chit 
for vihe Do 2 Thomas. B. a clerk 
ae Counc H onse, Sedgley § Staffs 


Serves ofa Clark of W for the RB. big 
¥ APRIL Bees ete pe, oa 
aust Heating’ Bngiorr SSeaen ee ae 


Bees Downer 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER rok.” 


Ix re, Bete cone be See © games the secussay of the information given, t 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of comme:.... 2 
4 finally ‘approved by the local authoriti a tothe ast 


ore are 
have been 
pati District Council; R gg for Rural District Council; 
Guardians; L.C0.C. for London County Council ; 


of 
and P.O. for Parish Council. 


ARBROATH.—Plans have beén the Dean 


).: Shop, corner 
mer-avenue, for W. Atkinson ; 
at 225, eat North, for 

. Yewlett; alteration to shop, 39, ., Barking-toad, 
. to bakery, &c.. 

& Industrial 


26, Plashet-lane, 


was: 
Parish Church to and reconstruct the church 
at an en a cost 0 “yee 
GREEN WICH.— Drainage 


At 10, eons Hill, ‘to Messrs. a ‘Groves x t Bon 
at 3, Gleniuce-road, for Messrs. J. uret & 
Son Messrs. Redpat 


with a scheme for the 
extension of the existing buildings, so that accommo- 
— may be peer for 500 scholars. 

ahal toc T premises, rear wih aw Prorets 134, 
Nema oe t, for “the Nugget Pol Co.—Plans 


Sean Court for 
a < building wil be erected in Cleaver- 
roto , on the Duchy of Cornwall estate at Kennington 
L&SLIEZ.—The pre ara wg have subscribed £728 
Someees # war memorial to be erected on the village 
the form of an obelish, which will stand 
vit. high. from design by Mr Kerr. The cost is 
any As ae asa a jing i 


ited pomiates Se 
tne joan, teekioon’ be Ceaser Bs ag 
a 8 we 00 tt. below low-water mark, 


rey hp age at Innermessan, on 





we 


ties, “pro " works, at the time of 

@.—T.C. for Town Council ; U | for 

E.C. for Education Committee 
B.C. for Borough ‘ cil] 


Se ene eaiet meen; Mr. F. Rumfitt, 25, Gerard. 
road, ae South Yorkshire Wine Spirit 
Co., om pe-atreet, , Pebuilding of t 
house, fe 


“Grapes Ian, Inn”; Messrs. Robert Je 
road ;' motor garage a time 
C. i= —Cottage at 
Guidetora Pan pam E. B. nay -_ 
RYTON.—Plans for 28 houses to be erected at Greer 
side by the Stella Coal Co., Ltd., have been approved 
by the R.D.C. ‘ ; 
SHEFFIELD.—Plans pas : Six houses, Dunkeld- 
_— Ecclesall ; for Mr A A. Belton ; hous flices 
and warehouse, Bessemer- RS, for Wm Atkins & 
=, ot: two houses, . and garage, Wa r-lane 
J. Longbottom &'Son; house, Gobhar-road for 
Me at Baumber; four houses, Glentilt-road. for 
Jones & Co., Ltd.; two houses, Midhill-road 
= .: Wilkinson & Sons ; house and garage, Fulwood. 
road, for Mr. T. W Elliott ; house, Ringing w-road, 
for Mr. James Fides: house, Musk: ka-dr ve 
ee for Mr. G. M. Taylor ; house, Clifford-r ad 
for Mr. Peachey ; house, Stamperiow Park-road 
for Mr. ; Wilfrid Sivil. 
TONBRIDGE.—Plans have been approved by th 
R.D.C. for a Village War Memorial Pati at Lambe 
hurst, and a cottage at Church Farm, Paddock Wo 
for Mr. A. Fairbrother 
oi —Addition “to Moorhouse Hall, for Mr. R 
Dixon. 
WITHAM.—Offices for Messrs. Cullen & Son; garage 
and stores for the National Glove Co.: garage for 
Messrs. Glover. 


Wooton Bassett.—The Cricklade and Wootton 
Bassett R.D.C.has adopted the sewerage and sewage 
dis scheme submitted by its consulting engineer 
Major T. J. Moss Flower, for the modification of the 
sewerage and sewage disposal works, and pans and 
estimates are being prepared for presentation to ‘the 


Ministry of Health, together with the appli: - for 
authority to borrow the money required The yeMeé 
involves the construction of an entirely new ‘cattal 
sewer and new sewage disposal works 


an 
——_ 


MODEL FORM OF AGREEMENT 
FOR PURCHASE OF WORKING CLASS 
DWELLINGS. 


We have received from the Ministry of 
Health a model form of agreement for the 

purchase of working-class dwellings under 
Bection 12 of the Housing Act of 1919. This is 
a short document deemed to include the 
conditions of sale in use in the locality such as 
those of a local Law Society, and provision is 
made for the production of an abstract of title 
by the builder, and its validity is subject to the 
consent of the Ministry of Health. Attached is 
a schedule of fifteen paragraphs, in which \ 
pliance with statistics and by-laws is qualiii ed 
by production of the architect’s consent in 
writing to the use of alternative materials. 
Both penalty and bonus clauses are included 
for the builder, and in the case of # number of 
houses an opportunity is given to the builder 
to withdraw after the completion of an agreed 
number. The standard rate of wages must be 
paid and the builder is indemnified against 
increased rates. However unlikely the pur 
chaser is to benefit at the present time we think 
this clause should give reciprocity. Lab 
cost is to be reckoned on the basis of one-thira 
the total price for house, garden and road 
cha The architect is empowered to give 
notice if, in his opinion, the builder is negigen' 
or not complying with the agreement, and if he 
does not conform to the conditions in 4 wee . the 
vendors may take possession and complet 
deducting the cost from monies due or to be 
due'to the builder. Provision for the archi 
is included. 

The document concludes with an intere 
table giving the percentage of the one-thir 
of the house to be allocated to various trades, 
skilled and unskilled. These are: Excavstor, 
coneretor and drains, unskilled, 9 per ce" 
bricklayer, skilled, 16.2 per cent., unsk"'’ 





+ 


eating 


As 


13.8 per cent. ; carpenter and joiner, skilled, 
27 faery —- skilled, 1.7 per cn. 
unakilled, 1.3 ; plasterer, skilled, °° 
per cent., a. 635 cent. ; plumber, 
Eeined, 6 per. con unskilled, 2 per cent. 
peinter and glazier, skilled, 9 per cent. 
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should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, 


&c, 


up to London Bridge. 


Best Stocks 


Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Stations. 
£ 


in River Thames 


Flettons ...... 3 26 Best Biue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire 
bricks ...... 11 10 © Do. Bulinose 


GLazed Bricks— 


Biuve Wire Cuts 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS * 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 


WOOD (Continued). 


Since our last issue several prices 


£s. a. MATCHINGS BEST) 
410 0 Inches 
jo + an eo ces ee fe ee 34/- square 
<< bo canccies’s ae 
ie sue . 54/ 
BA’ IN 
911 0 Inch ‘Ss si : 2 z 8 
913 6 ; - , , 
718 6 i 2 ‘9 10 per standard 


SAWN LATHS 


Best White, D’ble Str'teh’rs 3110 0 Per bundle .............666. _ 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 25 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft 
Stretchers .. 24 0 0 two Ends 32 10 O super, as inch 026to 0 3 O 
eaders....... 23 10 G@ Two Sides and # in do do 020 02 6 
Quoins, Buill- one End .... 33 10 0 Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
pose and 4éin. Splays and Tabasco, African, per 
SD ne idea 29 10 O Squintse..... 31 0 0 ft. super, as tocn 026 t 03 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 leas than beat. Cream Cuba, Manogany 0 6 to 084 @ 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard Teak (Rangoon, Mouimein 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. or Java). per load... 0 00 to 8&5 0 @ 
ad American W hitewood 
Thames Baliast ........ 19 6 per yard, delivered planks, ver ft. enbe 018 0 to 10 0 
ST loo mdi nsnied fowl 23 6 Seotch Gine, per cwt. .... 6 5 0 — 
Thames Sand ......-... ak aa 2 miles Liquid Glue, per gallon 017 0 — 
1 ye eas Sand ...... Fe ae radius 
n. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete ...... miiond ni! a wy SLATES 
24 6 Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
Per ton. delivered in London area. truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200, 
£ a. d. £ead ‘ £ sda 
Best Portland Cement ...... ae. £2.82 ¢@ Best Biue Bangor Siates, 24 by 12........ 5 0 O 
71/6 alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. * o . MP OP OEE ecchenss 447 6 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. .. 5 0 First quality 22 by 11........ 4015 ¢ 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 16 0 at riy. depot ; 20 by 32........ 0 7 6 
NOTE.—The cement or lime ts exclusive of the ordinary _5°*t Blue Portunadoe 20 by 10........ 35 0 0 
charge for sacks. The aacks are charged at 2s. 6d . . - a6 by 10....... o 2S 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good Firet quailty ” +4 by wateeseee > so 4 
condition within three months. ° e + 7 y a 7 4 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 61s. Od. per ton delivered wy - ' 4 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cke 43s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London 
STONE. Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or € sd 
Batu StoNE—delivered tn railway trucks at «. 4 "ie PT nee ? r 0 
sae pee ae os dington, G.W.R., or Orname utal ditto eh hy tama . 6 
uth Lambetn, R.. per ft. cube.... We. eee . 
7 © delivered in raliway truc ke at Nine “ oa per dome) ose seers alate: 
ms, L. & S.W.R.. pe cube 
te he . METALS. 


Do. do. delivered on road waggous at Nine Elma 
I peer. ee a 


PORTLAND STONE— 


Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft 


average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 
G.W.R., per ft. ee aaa 
Deo. do delivered on road waggons at above 
SORSOGR, PEF TE GEO. Kicw nes sscccvers 
White basebed, Sd. per ft. cube extra. 


Note.— $d ft. cube extra for every foot over 30 ft. 


= 5 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &C., 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted ........ 
Plain Compound Girders ........+.-- 
, Stancheoms ...... 
Im Roof Work ...ccccssocdccccce 
3 Wrovest-IkOoN TUBES AND FITTines— 


TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 


S d 
3U 0 U 
28 @ 
34602=«O8 
39 0 0 


Discount off List for lot of not leas than £10 net 


vaiue delivered direct {rom works 


5 per cent. leas 


carriage forward if sent from London stocks 


sizes Up to and 


Sizes 


average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. including 2in 2} in, to 6in 

YORE STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatily Tubes. Fittings, Tubes. Fittings 
Delivered at any Goods Station London s @ EE ee 10 12 124 25 

“eappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 11 9 Water .....- m ik 7 5 224 

* in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under Steam +. $8 he SE BO 
ethane ao) See eee ..-PerFt.Super 8 1% Galvanised Gaa ..+15 —25 +124 —15 

* it. rubbed two aides, rg. “ 9 ls Water +264 +24 +22) —124 

$ . savn two sides slabs :random sizea) ms 3 7 he Steam + 374 +7¢ : 4. 124 —10 

zim. to 2 " 

(Tan om Ba Deve austen — 9 L.C.C. COATRD Sot. Pipks—Lomdon Prices ¢x works 
Ig in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto .. songs a re soya: 1 10 Bends, stock Branches, 
Harp Your— + ie i Pipe. atgies. stock angles 

. ."? 6. « 

Delivered atany Goods Station London. F ; 8 ‘ 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft Cube 8 9 Se, ger EB SED. 6 s : 4 : = 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft sg ” ae ; . 

MER)... csoccsssmacvceees Per Ft.Super 7 0 3s ” 9 0 6 0 8 6 
Sin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ie “ ” 9 6 6 10 o 8 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 3 3 - ” - 

3 ie ditto, ditto RaIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Band 168, 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 10 6 Pige k ange. stock anges. 
d. a. 4. s. 
WOOD. 2in, per yd. in 6fta. plain 4 ° ee : : . 4 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. oe, s “33 S25 5 
Inches £ os 34 in ” ” * 6 6 ** 3 10 5 8 
; x i vossesbe sean wastes ~ 4 perstandard 4), ”° = "69 4 3 6 10 
PR Betttennteccmesy. ma yergy 1s 4 L.C.C. Drain Pipes,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
EES Bethesda ae 46 «0 rm éin., 128. .. Sim, 150... Gin. 18s. 
or Peete tba, ee : 46 0 ” Per ton in London. 
Tem © wcccasagtenwenetines Oe . [Rox— s. d. fs d. 
7 i BRS haben See M0 Common Bars ......-- 2300 t 2 0 
oF ee peeeesse:- eet eae? Be am Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
3 good merchant darted 200. 688 U8 
8 eee canevenesieas’ 6 0 Se 
: M33 . ccectamistse. ae mt Bars” cc ccccecece 3110 0 .. 3210 0 
gS en eeee oie dieu 5g 0 > ns Ged Bed. aockuas Oe. WED 
ee Qh Se eats 45 0 zs Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
oe: 4.0 eee eS sin uae . Oe. Oe 
: Hoop rem, no price .. 32 00 .. 3410 0 
mo o2 ... Ar pee « - San |. Oe 5. MO 
© .. cossshdusee enced 50 0 Sheet Lron ie “ee re 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. .. oe 
a PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. <p me ee. 8-8 

“ofl fai > Sa.. 4608 .. &06 
Se0ceccoevundeuhiniaeeseune anaes . Sheet iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 

Ser- series streescsnsereesers Ml "Ordinary slges, 6 ft by ray 
a 00d «6 Su ede hye i. * 2 ft. a0 3 ft. to 20g. .. ¢s8 . & 

as dated Ge igh ie eB ae es ee Ordinary sizes to 22 g 
Bons sn- adaigese reseeee G5f- and 266....4+----+-+ 51 0 6 .. 52 0 O 
ONGUED AND GROOVED FLOORING. Ordinary sizés te 26¢@... 5% 0 0 540 «0 
1 Ordinary aise 00 S05. 6 uv 0 .. 6 0 0 
tare ecesceses babecsdonsdesson os” re uare o o 22 g. and 
, Creeererene ene Leeaeibaseates see Sasi ey Spee ental , 6100 ., 62 0 0 
*trecceccccescecccsesccsecescoes CE ,, Ordinary sizes to 26a... 63 0 © 46 0 C8 


have been revised. 


~Ed.) 


METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in a. 
gs. 4, 3 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheetea— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 [t. to 


co 
co 


OM. ONG... wa ssdavees 600 . 5 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
SAE ie pack asaveaes $1 0 @ .. 52 0 0 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. ... 63 © Oo .. & 0 8 
Sheet tron, Ga:vanised, flat, best quality — 
Best nr steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
aad tie 5 as0@6@ w 5&8 8 8 
Best Soft Stee Sheets, “O22 
and 24g... ios Oe Oe a ae eS 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, “26 ge 64109 0 ., 5510 0 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6 im. .... 3710 © .. 3610 
(Under 3 in. usnal trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
LEAD Sheet, English, 4 ib. «4 ¢ 
WG GO vadeenehnese 00... 62 0 0 
Pies SCN 10 cssedda 66°59. . Se 9 
TL. Ream 7, 0 0 .. 6 8 0 
Compo pipe ....... oe 6 660 «0 
NoTe—Country delivery, 30a. per ton extra ; lots undet 


5 cwt., Is. 6d, Cut to sizes, 
cwt extra 


Old lead, ex London area, } 


per cwt. extra. 


OS Hee ‘ac theou per ton} 0 @ « = 
Do., ex country, carriage 60 0 = 
_ _ forwafd...... per toa f * me: 
CoprEr— 
Strong Sheet ....per Ib. 0 2 8 we —_ 
Thin - ee: ne S B.S . = 
Copper nails ine 02 3 «we - 
Copper wire .. me 0 2 6 w =—_ 
rin— English Ingote mm SS om. on _ 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ __,, 0110 .. - 
ce creses.. ai ® 8 S es - 
Blow pipe ®@ BB «-e == 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZEs 


Per Ft Per Ft. 
i6 oz. fourths .... 74d. 32 og, fourths . 1094. 
SS (ease 8a op CED 2c 00s- lige 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted, Obscured and 
» thirds ...... 83d. knamelied Sheet, 
26 ,.. fourths .... Od. 15 oz 9ja 
a RRA 103d. 21 ,, 1194, 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES per Ft 
Q Rethed PaO cece cv ccscccgissvccvcesences 64d 
& Kough rolled and rough ‘cast “plate peesecooes Tho 
i Reugh rolled and rough cast plate.......-. Sou 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceame 


Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
Flemish white ......cccsseseresesere 74" 
Ditte, Gentes cccccccsvese eoveccescvecece of 
Rolled Shee® .. 1... ccceccees esecccececsce 74 
White Rolied Cathedral ...........-+++++- 7d 
linted Gi eu cecadeeseorvesore oN 
PAINTS, &c. £e 4, 
Raw Linseed Oli in pipes...... per gallon 9 12 O 
a mn » ta barrels.... o v12 3 
- o » im drums .... ae 012 6 
Boiled ,, » im barreis.... os 012 9® 
» im drums .... oo @ 1211 
Turpentine im Barrels ... + cccce ~ 021 3 
in drums (19 gall.) . - ozl 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton®90 15 y 


(‘In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT. - 
‘Nine Elms,” Park.” “ Supremus,” 
and other best brands ‘in 14 1b. tins) not 





less than 5 ewt. lota..per ton delivered 125 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 75 0 @ 
Best linseed Vil Putty .......- percwt. 114 0 
i) ee ee ee 0 ewt. O18 6 
Size. X D Quality.........-- . fkn. 066 

VARNISHES, &. °% onten, 

Oak Varnish. ..-cescessesese* Outside 0 18 O 
Fine ditto ..ccccscccsscerssees ditto 10600 
Fine Copal .ccccocscocccccccccces GOD & 3 SG 
Pale Copal ...ccocsccvesseesccess dito 1 2 4 
Paie Copal Oarriag® ..-esecesses dite 1 4 6 
Best ditto PERSE OR MORES, — 
Floor Varnish.........seecccese-- Inside 0 19 0 
Fine Pale Paper .....ssesecece++- dito O18 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ...........-+-+- ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal SERENE oo resecsvocecees ditto 10 6 
Hard drying Oak .........-00+--. difte 0 18 0 
Fine Hard drying a. cosccccsee Oe Ole 
Fine Copa! Varnish .........+..-- ditto 1 0 6 
Pale OK i cnc aececasedeoves Ge 2 
Best SD cnumenodsdsesactes, Gee aa =e 
Best Japan Geld Gass cceccescoeseoesssn BE @ 
Best Black Japan .....----se00« steasese CaS 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... « 010 0 
Brunswick Bi pen ddaaswsoawreneens aa a 
—. edabebesdbedeoctepsopesbes.s ane 
Knotting 5 ia ceemenedieeenseset...Dan: = 
French Brush Polish ...cssceceeesess LM O 
Liquid Drvers in Terebine .......--+---- 919 6 
Black Bnamel .....-.-..s--ceeee 89 7 O 

* The information given on this page has been 
ly compiled for Taz BorLpee and s nght. 

as far as possi the 


aim in this list is to give, as 
of terials, not necessarily the highest 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


The “ Weleome "’ Heater. 

This’ heater (manufactured by the London 
Warming & Ventilating Co., Ltd., 76, Newman- 
street, W.1) is of the paraffin vapour type, 
and burns a mixture of 80 per cent. air and 
20 per cent. paraffin. The oil is fed to the 
heater from a I-gallon tank fitted with a 
needle valve to the two horse-shoe shaped pipes 
directly over each other. These pipes are 
first heated by burning spirits in the asbestos- 
lined pan below, and as the paraffin passes 
through the upper pipe it is vaporised, the 
gas escaping from two small holes in the pipe 


1 DEFLECTORS 


UPPER OR 
\. VAPOURISING 
PIPE 


UNION 


FEED TUBE 


ASBESTOS 
LINING 


VENTILATION HOLES 


“Welcome” Heater. 


below. The deflectors suspended above the 
gas exits permit of the flame being deflected to 
the ovens on either side or the boiler at the 
back of the stove, if desired. The heater can 
be fitted to practically any existing type of 
range, and, of course, with its use coal, coke, 
ashes, smoke, &c., are eliminated. When 
giving its most intense heat the ‘“ Welcome” 
heater consumes about one gallon of paraffin 
in from 10 to 20 hours, and is stated to boil 
30 gallons of water in 20 minutes. It is made 
in various sizes suitable for all purposes, from 
domestic use to[steam engines. The pro- 
visional price of the domestic size is £4 4s. 


Shuttering for Concrete Work. 


This invention, which has been approved by 
the Ministry of Health for use in housing 
schemes, is 8 new form of shuttering by which 
the outer andJpartition walls of a concrete house 
are erected simultaneously in 2 ft. courses. 
The steel sheeting is attached to angle irons at 
the corners and to vertical strengthening rods 
at intervals by bolts and nuts. The inner anc 
outer frames are kept the required distance 
apart to form the desired thickness of wall 
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A “Hoop” House. 


by distance pieces of metal tubing. In order 
to provide for the window and door openings, 
moulds of the required shape are inserted between 
the shuttering. To form cavity walls, moulds 
of a width less than the distance between the 
shuttering are suspended by a cross-piece 
which rests on the top of the shuttering, and 
held in position between the frames by clips. 
When the concrete has been poured into the 
bottom course of the framing, a second course 
is erected and the next layer poured. After 
the second course the bottom framing is unbolted 
and used to form the third course; thus two 
sets of shuttering may be used to construct a 
wall of any height. The chimneys are con- 
structed of brickwork to avoid complicated 
shuttering. ‘The inventors claim that the 
main points of the system are simplicity, ease of 
manipulation, speed of construction, automatic 
plumbing and levelling, true finished surfaces, 
clean and sharp angles and arrises, reduction 
of cost at least 5s, per sup. yard over brick, 
solid or hollow walls optional, ease of transport, 
one set of shuttering would build 1,000 cottages 
without refacing, easily obtainable variation 
in plan without undue expense, reinforcement 
correctly placed, and that the cost spread over 
the life of shuttering is about 6s. per house. 
Messrs. Herbert E. Dakin, Ltd., of 31-33, High 
Holborn, E.C., are the inventors. 


OTT ERING i POS! Fi agy A ory 


“Dakin” System of Shuttering. 


“ Hoop ’’ Houses. 


A novel method of house- building is embodied 
in a pattern house now on view in the Weardale 
Coal Co.’s Thornley (co. Durham) engineering 
works. Mr. J. T. Simpson, chief engineer of the 
company, is the inventor. The chief feature 
of the invention is that the house is built on « 
skeleton of interchangeable iron or steel hoop 
Each hoop is 2 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. 10 ins. act 
each corner being squared off for a few inch: 
It is claimed that the flattened corners will give 
additional strength to the superstructure, 
as they will resist lateral or diagonal! thrusts 
The hoops are bolted together at the sides 
The web is covered with a 7 in. concrete wa 
The cement casing may be fixed to it at any 
point, and when the web is floor-high the 
joiners can put in the floors, the erectors can 
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Reinforcement for “Hoop House.” 


take the web higher, and the concretors ca” 
get on with the filling. The hoops are standard 
ised so as to allow a certain number for 4 
window and a certain number for a door 
opening. 

It is claimed that the “ hoop” house will be 
very suitable for districts where land su bsiden . 
is prevalent, as the hooping will be a safeguare 
against cracking, and that the webbing 1 
suitable for either solid or cavity walls. 

A site is being cleared at Thornley for some 
five-room houses on this system at a cost of 
approximately £650. It is claimed that the 
superstructure can be erected in two day® 
and the house completed and ready for occu 
pation in ten days. Te 
“the Ministry of Health has approved the 
invention, and tenders have been submitte 
to various housing authorities for thes 
heuses, 
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LAW REPORT. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 
Ix the Shoreditch County Court, before Judge 
a case has been decided of importance to 
pailders. The applicant was Arthur Jonathan, 
of Walthamstow, a builders’ labourer, who sued 
Walter Lawrenee & Sons, Ltd., builders, for an 
gward under the Workmens’ Compensation Act. 
Jt was explained that the amount of compensa- 
tion agreed upon, if the respondents were found 
to be liable, was £12 15s. 10d. Counsel for 
the applicant explained that the point was 
whether this man had legally started work, and 
this was important as seventeen men were 
baried under a wall which fell, and there were a 
number of claims which depended upon this 
decision. Large building operations were being 
carried out at the British Wire Works, Leyton. 
Three walls had been put up, two of cement and 
sand, and a third, a temporary one, 100 ft. long 
by 30 ft. high, of lime and mortar. A few feet 
from this wall was a messroom used by the 
men, and it was usual for them to take shelter 
there if it was raining and resume work when 
it sto On December 2 they got there at 
eight o’clock, as did the applicant, but, as it was 
raining and a high wind was blowing, seventeen 
of them took shelter in the hut, and the rest 
about the building. At about 9.30 a.m. the"wall 
collapsed on top of the hut, and the men were 
buried in the ruins. They were rescued with 
difficulty, and the applicant was removed to 
where he remained three weeks; the 
rest of them were more or less seriously injured. 
Had the men started work legally was the whole 
and sole point of decision. The applicant said 
he was paid by the hour, with an hour’s notice 
on either side. He called it a permanent job, 
inasmuch that he would have remained on it 
until it was finished. He did not go each day 
and ask for work; it was understood that he 
would be there. 

Mr. Shakespeare, for the respondents, sub- 
mitted that it had been decided that there had 
to be two things established before there could 
be an award. it must (1) arise out of, and 
(2) be in the course of his employment. He 
submitted that no accident could arise in the 
course of his employment unless the man was 
doing something which the contract of service 
entitled him to. He had not found one case of 
award where the contract of service was not 
actually existing. There was no obligation to 
attend his employer’s premises ; he could start 
work when he liked, and leave off when he liked. 
How could it be said that a contract which 
expired on the previous Friday was resumed on 
the Monday with no work being done? Judge 
Cluer: He said they were on the job until they 
got notice. Mr. Shakespeare said that a con- 
tract could not be inferred from that, because 
the men admitted that they waited as long as 
they liked for the contract of service to start. 
It had to be proved that the man was employed 
to work in that particular place. Was there any 
contract of service that required him to be in 
es shed ? 

udge Cluer, in givi judgment, said he 
thought the applicant had established his claim. 

said it was regular employment until he got 
notice. The fact that they came daily in the 
hope that they might be of benefit to their em- 
ployers, and were allowed to wait, justified him 
in finding that it was part of their employment. 
He considered a contract of service did exist, 
and, therefore, the accident arose both out of 

im the course of his employment. He 
entered an award for the applicant for the agreed 
‘mount, with a declaration of liability. Leave 
to appeal was granted. Judge Cluer was 
that there were other claims to come 

, and he ordered these to stand over 
ending the result of the appeal. 
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; The City Churches. 

It is understood that the Commission which 
is inquiring as to whether the t number 
of churches in the City of is necessary 
{aul not suggest the sale of more than three’ oP 

It is also expected ‘that the Commission 
recommend that “some of ,thefold isolated 
Should be spared. 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this 

should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 

him not later than first post on Wednesday. 
* Denotes sesepied. + Benotes provisionally accepted. 
2 Denotes resommended fer acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifientions. 


AYLESBURY.—Erection of bedroom at Isolation 
Hospital, for the Corporation -— 


*Borough Surveyor .............. £221 0 
G. Stevens ...... cheasdaveus 315 0 
We nc 00oses torn os 262 10 


AWBRIDGE (HANTS.).—For repairs and redecora- 
tion at The Manse, Abbey Hall and class rooms, for the 
Minister and Deacons of the Abbey Congregational 
Church. Mr. W. Comley Roles, architect and sur- 
veyor, Awbridge, near Romsey :-— 

Goulding & G. F. Hurst 





Item. t Roles & Sons. Son & Sons. 

- £55 7 £88 14 6 £87 10 
2.113 0 0 159 410 264 0 
3. 15 O O 36 0 0 $30 «0 
4. 6410 0 7810 6 120 0 
5. 60 0 O(Approx.) (Offer on cost- 118 0 
6. 10 0 0 plus-per cent- ;20 0 

iets age 
£317 17 6 basis) £639 10 


MBRADFORD.—Erection of 20 semi-detached houses 
at Idle, for the Corporation :— 
*A. Dickinson & Son....... £780 per house. 


BRADFORD.—Plasterers’ work at Lily croft School 
for the Corporation :— 
*J.C. & A. Sunderland.......... £384 8 O 


BRADFORD.—Slaters’ work at Princeville Nursery 
School, for the Corporation :— 


PRE EN «son sb. eusece oes patexs mee 
BRADFORD.—Supply of road apparatus, for 
the T.C. :— 


— 
*Pheenix Engineering Co.: Six 160-gallon tar 
boilers, at £61 12s. each; six 80-gallon 
tar boilers, at £41 16s. each; and a 
22 cwt. portable mortar asphalt boiler, 
2110. 


CANNOCK.—Erection of 16 houses at Chadsmoor, 
for the U.D.C. :-— 
*Lea & Siddalls—£722 each plus increased” cost of 
materials and labour since October 2 


CHEADLE —For (a) erection of 46 houses on 
Weston Colney site, and (b) lay-out of site for the 
U.D.C. :— ‘ 

(a) J. Walters, Longton .. 
(b) Sanders & Torrance Stoke. . 5,214 


£38,366 0 


= 
‘ 


DEPTFORD.—For repairs, &c., to “ Ravens, 


bourne” and offices, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board :— 

*Crooks & Co KOs cones rede ;. £e- & 
ET OTT Try o% $85 0 
Ds Ts CED we cccsccewes tes 491 15 
DENGAN ovcheverkacben nail 763 0 


EAST HAM.—For (a) installation of electric light, 
and (}) installation of low pressure hot water ap- 
paratus, at Hart’s Sanatorium, for the B.C. -— 

*(a) Semeo, Ltd. ..........- : £248 

(>) W. E. Fretwell..........-.««+++: 


HERTFORD.—FPor erection of shed at Corporation 
Depot, for the T.C. Mr. 8S. M. Senior, A. M-Inst.( E., 
Borough Surveyor, Hertford :— 


*Botsford & Vale, Hertford .......- . £835 
W. J. Cearns, Stratford. E. 15........ po 


Ekins & Co., Ltd., Hertford. ........ 


LANCING.—For making up Penhill-road, Lancing, 
for the Steyning West R.D.C. Quantities by Mr 
Fredk. Slaughter. M.Inst.C.E. :— 
¢J. W. Tammans, Shoreham-by-Sea. . £4,407 *. 


Macdonald & Co., Southwick .. 7,436 


LICHFIELD.—For erection of houses, for the 
Cc. 
*C. } . Rugeley—24 houses at Brereton, £20,488 
*H. Thoot & Sons, Westminster—276 houses at £778, 

£848, £854 15s. and £889 13s., according to type. 


LONDON.—Open-air school at Stowey House, 
Clapham, for the L.C.C. :— 
*John ya Camberwell ... 
Trigas & Co., a, nssedadvasoneeese 
PHumphrevs, Ltd.. Knightsbridge ........ 3,250 
Wm. Harbrow, Ltd., Bermondsey 
LONDON.—For supply of 2,000 tons of granite setts, 
to the Camberwell B.C. :— 
*Wettern Bros. ........ £6 18 6 per ton 


NDON (HACKNEY).—For extension and com- 
gition of sub-station at Northwold-road, for the 
Hackney B.C.; Mr. L. L. Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., 

nit & Roberta, Clapton pap 

*L. H. & R. Roberta, Clapton ..... aids 
Sta & Sons, Stoke Newington .. 4,490 


LONDON ii ye a and re-decoration 
(externally), of (1) the North Lambeth Library, 
74, Lower-marsh, 8.E.; (2) the Durning Library 
Kennington-cross, §.E.; (3) the West WN 
Library, Knight's-hill, 8.B.; and (4) the Tate (South 

. South Lambeth-road, 8.W., for the’ 
Lambeth B.C.: Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons, archi- 
tects, 184, Clapham-road, 8.W. 9 :— 

*(1) Mr. Walter Fitch, Brixton .. £118 0 0 

*(2) Mr. 8. T. Wright, Kennington 110 0 0 

*(3) Mr. Walter 63 0 0 


vanes ecsenemdhe 3910 0 
LONDON (LEWISHAM).—For the erection of the 
first section of the houses to be erected on the Lewisham 
Park site, for the Lewisham B.C. Mr. Archibald § 
Soutar, architect, 8 King William-street, W.C 
Quantities by Mr. G. Silvester, 7, Adam-street, W.C. :-— 
“Mr. Henry Kent, Hither 
Green ee .. £19,209 12 0 
Mre W. Pollock, Eltham .. 2007910 0 
W. J. Scudamore & Sons, Lee 20,175 4 11 

J. W. Palkner & Son, Peck- 


ham 6 ca -- 20,737 0 0 

Mr. Oliver Kennard, West- 
wood-road, 8.E -- 20,863 11 7 

H. L. Holloway & Son, 
Brockley ve : 23,721 0 90 

Mr. F. W. Loasby, Hither 
Green. 8.E. be so: ee. 

John Appleby & Sons, Ltd., 
Rotherhithe oe .. 28,619 0 O 
Be 30,657 12 6 


King & Co., Lee 


LONDON .—For (a) supply of portable stone breaker 
ane (6) supply of portable engine, for the Lambeth 


*(a) R. Broadbent & Son ............ £405 
a ee Rar" + 302 


@MLONDON.—Erection of 16 houses at Knight's Hill, 
for the Lambeth B.C. 
PP. OE: Be: occ ccdvicccscs . £8,400 


LONDON.—For repairs to Beavor House, Hammer- 
smith, for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 


*W. Chapman ....... vere ap £425 
We ‘axasesessee eu Ve ten en eks 517 
Crossley, James & Co. ..... bias Qe 518 


NEWTON.—Erection of four houses, for the U.D.C. : 
*Findley & Haseldine............ £800 each 


OADBY.—For the construction of about 260 lineal 
yards of roads, with footpaths, and 680 lineal yards 
of storm and foul sewers. Mr. R. Cranage, A.M.1I.C.E 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Oadby :— 

*Croft Granite, Brick & Concrete 
Co., Ltd., Croft .. .. £3,208 2 6 
Mr. Arthur Sykes, Nottingham 3,317 0 0 
Mr. Chas. Chamberlain, Leices- 


ter .. es - . 8.407 7 38 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd., 

Birmingham od .. 860118 8 
Mr. G. H. Greasley, Leicester 8,645 15 11 


OSWESTRY .—Erection of houses, for the R.D.C. :— 
*w. B. Baveste—Fyp0 A, £769 each ; type B, £873 
each. 


PORT GLASGOW.—Causewaying and other work 
in Shore-street, for the T.C.: Mr. James Murray 
Burgh Surveyor, Port Glasgow :— 


*R. Struthers, Glasgow ........ £3,076 2 4 
Pim & Co., Edinburgh ........ 2,075 12 6 
[] FP. Flaherty, Falkirk ..... .. 3181 0 0 


ROMFORD.—Construction of streets and sewers 
for housing scheme, for the R.D.C. :— 


*B. H. Hale, Romford ..... 
ee at Ferham House, for 
e T.C. — 


£8,337 11 4 


th 


ROTHERHAM.—Electric lighting installation at 
Cold Store, for the T.C. :-— 
PREG Su cus seseccdeewd £226 17 0 


gy eg of rails, switches, hangers, 
$ for cold store and ice-making buildings, for the 
*Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Tipton), 
i sib svEndsiedieess coe OO 8 SC 


ROTHERHAM.—Supply of fittings in connection 
with the fitting-up of s ter houses, for the T.C. »— 
*Lockerbie & Wilkinson.............. £1,108 ; 


SHEFFIELD.—For (a) construction of the Lowheft 
mp house and tank, &c., and (bd) installation of 
tration it. at Damflask reservoir, in connection 


with the River Don scheme, for the Corporation :— 
*(a) Holloway Bros. ................ £9,750 
%(b) Paterson Engineering Co. ........ 16,250 


SHEFFIELD.—Erection of 42 houses on land at 
Wadsiey, owned by the Sheffield Estate, for, the 


£°3. H. 8. Lté., Sheffield: £784 
home (exchniv of roads’ and coker 


SHEFFIELD.—Painting at Upperthorpe Baths, for 
Corporation :-— 
*W. J. Wollerton, Sheffleld............ £542 
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SHEFFIELD.—Painting work, for the Estates 
Committee of the T.C. :— *, 
*F. A. Tinker: Edmund-road Dwellings £360 
“Simpson & Melling: High Wincobank 
Dwellings £950 


WALTHAMSTOW .—Additions, decorations and 
repairs at the ist Chapel, school rooms and house 
at road. Mr. € . H. Isaacs, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
afchitect, 28, Martin-lane, E.C.4:— 


Chapel. 
tJ.& J. Dean .. _ By 
Barton 


BE. iy -# aA os ot ‘a: 
¥. E. McBride me wi .- 1,020 
School Room 

*J. @ J. ean .. on a4 .. £417 
on ; in : bai 

E. Honey Pay 

¥. E. McBride 

tJ. & 4. Dean .. 

Barton : 

E. Honey af 

F. E. McBride 

WARE.—FPor repairs to the London-road, Ware, for 

the Metropolitan Water Board :-— 


. £739 
689 


House. 


ooo Sc°o09 osoSeSo 


£118 10 96 
185 0 O 
212 14 2 


WARE.—For repairs to Chadwell Lodge, Ware, 

the Metropolitan Water Board :— 
*H. Almond 

Chessum & Young 164 19 8 


WEYMOUTH.—Painting Nos. 6~—14, Belvedere. 
the T.C. -— 





“ Luxury Building ’’ in London. 


At the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday last, the report of the Building Acts 
Committee, which contained sanction for the 
erection of several cinema theatres, was ; 
after considerable discussion. On behalf of the 
Committee, it was stated that it had not been 
able to prove that a shortage of building trade 
labour and material existed in London, but as 
soon as the Committee was satisfied that any 
work was interfering with the erection of 
houses, such work would be suspended. Mr 
G. F. Sumner stated that at Poplar they were 
unable to get sufficient Jabour or materials for 
house building. 








IT PAYS 


TO EMPLOY A BROKER FOR ALL 
INSURANCES. 


SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 


losurance Brokers, 
8, QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.Cc.4. 
Telephone No.: CITY 7482. 
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Hildmay Werks, Biidmay Avenue, Islington, fi, 
BXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “=~ 
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NEW COMPANIES. 
Tue particulars quoted below have been 
compi by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 


Company Registration Agents, 116 & 117, 
re omy W.C. 2, from the documents 
available at the Companies Registry :— 

Bewiey & Scorr, Lrp. (164,651). Back 
Taylor-terrace, Dunston-on-Tyne, co. Durham. 
Registered March 1. Contractors, builders, 
builders’ merchants, &. Nominal capital, 
£10,000. 

Busney Estates, Lrp. (164,735). Regis- 
tered March 2. Builders, architects, house and 
estate owners and agents. Nominal capital, 
£1,000. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS, 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part ef the country. 


Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


STABLE FITTERS TO THE KING, 
MUSGRAVE’S PATENT 


STABLE FITTINGS. 














Write for illustrated catalogue. Established 1842 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd. 


smowRooms : 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.; 42, Deans- 
gate, Manchester ; 24, Queen Street, ff. 
Manufactories: St. Ann's Ironworks & Cromac 
Foundry, Belfast. 


[Marcu 19, 1929 


New Buildings in Regent Street. 

In the House of Commons this week. S:, 
Fell drew attention to the height of the pr. 
new buildings in Regent-street. He asked +he 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis: 
Agriculture whether it was proposed to ereet 
buildings of eigh stories in height in plac. 
the present buildings of four or five stor: 
if his attention had been called to the build 
erected at No. 133 and to the shade wh, i 
cast across the street ; and if he was aware that 
at noon on March 4 the shade cast by ¢} 
Piccadilly Hotel in the Quadrant coverei th. 
pavement on the north side, so that for fou 
months in the year the sunny side"of the Quad 
rant would be deprived of all sun if othe; 
buildings on the south side were raised to 
similar height. 

Sir Arthur Boscawen, said the Commissioners 
ef Woods and Forests hadinot sanctioned and 
did not contemplate sanctioning the erection of 
any buildings on the Crown property in Regent 
street higher than the new buildings already 
erected. The Commissioners had no reason 
to believe that the increased height would have 
the effect anticipated, though they agreed that 
it must diminish to a certain extent the sunni- 
ness of the street. They regretted that the 
increase of height was practically unavoidable 


——— 


JAPANESE DAK 


dry and ready for immediate use. 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


Sa, Eastcheap, E.C.3 Tel.: Avawvs 7 























War Memorials, Church Tablets, 
Celtic Crosses, 
in Stone, Marble, or Granite. Desicns Free 
MARBLE SHOPFIITINGS & STEPS. 


KELLY & Co. (cramp Bros) ita. 
129, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 











OSWALD TRAMONTINI, 
Decorative Wall and Floor Tiling, Ter- 
razzo and Roman Mosaic, supplied or fixed 
complete in any part of the country 
Composition Jointless Flooring - tor 

Cot , Factories, Offices, etc. 





Particulars, prices, etc. on application. 
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HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


Ltd. 


Builders 





Vacuum Cleaning 
INSTALLATIONS 


DOMESTIC & PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Particulars and Specifications from 


THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO., Lid, 
Dept. 5 31. Parson's Green Lane, London, S.W. 6. 
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High-Class Building G Joinery Work 


11-17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 
Telephone: HOP 202. 











Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office and Business 
at yo Our works ‘especially convenient for City Building 
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